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THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION BRAINPOWER FORUM 


Shortly after the International Science Foundation’s project to inventory the scientific 
resources of selected metropolitan areas had been successfully initiated, several of the 
Foundation’s members suggested that a conference series be established which would focus 


attention on one of the resources covered in the inventories--the resource of scientific manpower. 


Accordingly, the BDrainpowerlorum was established as ап industry-education-government 
forum which had the objective of bringing together representatives of ISF’s members in these 
three categories forthe purpose of developing policy on common problems in the area of scientific 
manpower. One of the Foundation’s military members, the U. S. Naval Postgraduate School, 


offered its facilities to the Forum, and the first conference in the series was held іп Monterey. 


October 24—25, 1956. 


The 1956 conference served to highlight the fact that we are not effectively utilizing the 
scientific manpower available to us. At the close of the conference the Forum participants recom- 
mended that the International Science Foundation initiate an experimental program іп the area of 
scientific manpower and undertake the establishment of four types of science centers which would 
provide unique services designed to increase the productivity of the scientists and engineers 
utilizing the facilities of the centers. The first of these experimental centers, a 130-acre planned 


community for research and development groups. was established in Sunnyvale, California, in 1959. 


The second conference іп the Пгаіпромег Forum series, which was held in Monterey, 
August 6—8, 1958, gave consideration to the gains that might be realized by giving more recog- 
nition to, and making better utilization of, retired or senior professional manpower. Resolutions 
pertaining to the necessity for revision of the certification procedures for California teachers to 
permit utilization of retired military officers or retired executives, engineers, and scientists were 
endorsed by the corporate participants of the Forum and forwarded to the Governor of California. 
Projects were later initiated by several members of the International Science Foundation to 


provide for better utilization of senior scientists and engineers in their own organizations. 


The problem area considered by the 1960 conference of the Brainpower Forum--higher 
education for professional employees in industry and government--was suggested by representa- 
tives of five of the Foundation’s members: Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, U. S. Army Ordnance 


Missile Command, the University of California, General Electric Company, and Hughes Aircraft 


Company. 
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BRAINPOWER FORUM 


1960 CONFERENCE PROGRAM 


Monday, October 3 
5:00 p.m. Registration, Oak Room, The Mark Thomas Inn 


6:30 p.m. Dinner, Bali Room, U. S. Naval Postgraduate School 
Toastmaster: Jos. S. Thompson 
Secretary, International Science Foundation 
“Antarctica Revisited” 
Rear Admiral Richard D. Black. USNR (ret.) 


Office of Naval Research 


Tuesday. October 4 


9:00 a.m. Morning Session, Spanagel Hall. U. S. Naval Postgraduate School 
Presiding: Christian de Guigne 
Chairman, Board of Governors, Interternational Science Foundation 
Welcome: Rear Admiral E. E. Yeomans, USN 
Commandant, U. S. Naval Postgraduate School 
“Summary of Previous Brainpower Forum Conferences”’ 
Rear Admiral Marl E. Stone. USN (ret.) 
“The Growth of Science in Industry” 
Dr. Frederick F. Terman 
Vice-President and Provost, Stanford University 
“Higher Educational Programs Sponsored by Industry and Government”? 
Dr. Calvin N. Warfield 
Manager, Educational Relations. Hughes Aircraft Company 
“Industry View of Corporate Support of Higher Education for Employees” 
С. С. Walker 
Regional Vice-President. General Electric Company 
“University View of Corporate and Government Support of Higher Education for Employees” 
Dr. Russell O'Neill 


Assistant Dean of Engineering, University of California at Los Angeles 


12:15 p.m. Luncheon, Copper Cup Room, U. 5. Naval Postgraduate School 


Presiding: Robert F. Mello 


Trustee, Cooperative Research Institute 


“Тһе Development of Scientific Manpower through Educational Programs Sponsored by 


Management” 
Major General August Schomburg 
Commanding General, U. S. Army Ordnance Missile Command 


1:30 p.m. Afternoon Session, Spanagel Hall 


Presiding: Dr. Robert Е. Vivian 
Governor, International Science Foundation 


Panel Discussion on Basic Needs, Philosophy, and Motives of Industry- and Government- 


Sponsored Graduate Study Programs 

Moderator: 

Robert L. Knotts, Secretary, Graduate Study Council, Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 
Participants: 

Joseph Cryden, Head, Educational Activities, Litton Systems, Inc. 

Dr. J. M. English, Vice-Chairman for Research, University of California at Los Angeles 
Dr. Sidney S. Shamis, Associate Professor of Electrical Engineering, New York University 
Dr. A. E. Vivell, Dean, U. S. Naval Postgraduate School 

Paul L. Patterson, Graduate Study Program Member, Lockheed Missiles & Space Division 


Panel Discussion on Organization, Administration, and Operation of Industry- and Government- 
Sponsored Graduate Study Programs 


Moderator: 

Robert F. Mello, Director of Civilian Personnel, U. S. Army Ordnance Missile Command 
Participants: 

Dr. C. Mansel Keene, Chief, Standards Division, U. S. Civil Service Commission 

Oscar T. Simpson, Manager, Western Development Laboratories, Philco Corporation 


Rear Admiral C. T. Singleton, USN (ret.), Head, Engineering and Sciences Extension, 
University of California 


Don G. Peterson, Graduate Study Program Member, Lockheed Missiles & Space Division 


Panel Discussion on University, Professor, and Student Aspects of Industry- and Government- 
Sponsored Graduate Study Programs 


Moderator: 


Dr. Morris A. Stewart, Dean of the Graduate Division, University of California 
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Participants: 

Dr. Albert Bowker, Dean of the Graduate Division, Stanford University 

Dr. J. L. Meriam, Chairman, Division of Mechanics and Design, University of California 
Dr. Frank Proschan, Sylvania Electronic Defense Laboratory 

Bernard Rosen, Regional Director, U. S. Civil Service Commission 


Ben O. Lange, Graduate Study Program Member, Lockheed Missiles & Space Division 


Panel Discussion on Economics and Evaluation of Industry- and Government- Sponsored 
Graduate Study Programs 


Moderator: 
Theodore L. Eliot, Matson Navigation Company 
Participants: 


D. B. Miller, Manager of Personnel Research and Services, International Business Machines 
Corporation 


Dr. Robert J. Parden, Dean of Engineering, University of Santa Clara 
Dr. W. H. Pickering, Director, Jet Propulsion Laboratory, California Institute of Technology 


Daniel B. De Bra, Graduate Study Program Member, Lockheed Missiles & Space Division 


Wednesday, October 5 


a.m. Closing Session, Spanagel Hall 
Presiding: Christian de Guigne 


Panel Discussion on How Can the Problems of Industry- and Government-Sponsored Higher 
Education for Employees Be Resolved? 


Moderator: 

Dr. Herbert Trotter, Jr., President, General Telephone and Electronics Laboratories 
Participants: 

Walter J. Braunschweiger, Executive Vice-President (ret.), Bank of America 

Dr. J. P. Nash, Director of Research, Lockheed Missiles & Space Division 

Dr. Frederick E. Terman, Vice-President and Provost, Stanford University 

Dr. Ernest L. Wynder, Sloan-Kettering Institute for Cancer Research 


Dr. Richard Tanaka, Manager of Logical Design, Lockheed Missiles & Space Division 


Conference Summary and Report of Committee on Evaluation 
L. Allan Wright, Manager, Laboratory Administration, General Electric 
Computer Laboratory 


Closing Remarks 
Christian de Guigne 


12:00 Noon Adjournment 


AREAS OF CONCERN 


I. Need for industry-sponsored graduate education (background) 
A. Principles involved 
B. Industry’s motives 
C. Attitude of top management 
D 


Advantages to stockholder and customer 


II. Policy 
A. Method of selecting participants 
B. Administration of program 
1. Supervising authority for program in industry 
2. Responsibilities of program manager 
C. Utilization of graduates 


Protection of company investment 


UI. Operation of program 

Selection and placement of participants 

Remuneration of participants 

Professional development of participants; job assignments and productivity 


Research opportunities for thesis 
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Post-program recognition for student 


Financing research 
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Patent rights 


IV. Role оҒ university 

A. Resistance to part-time graduate study 
Support of added costs for staff, equipment, and facilities 
Performance standards 


Use of graduate study programs in recruitment 
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Time limit on degrees 


V. Role of government 
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CONFERENCE PARTICIPANTS 


Dr. Ralph D. Bennett, Manager, Vallecitos Atomic Laboratory, General Electric Company, 
Pleasanton, California 


William S. Bennett, Sylvania Electronic Defense Laboratory, P. O. Box 205, Mountain View, 
California 


Rear Admiral Richard В. Black, USNR (ret.), Office of Naval Research, Washington 25, D. С. 
Dr. Albert Bowker, Dean of the Graduate Division, Stanford University, Stanford, California 


Walter J. Braunschweiger, Executive Vice-President (ret.), Bank of America, Los Angeles, 
California 


Thomas H. Carroll, Vice-President, The Ford Foundation, 477 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
New York 


Robert L. Champion, President, International Science Foundation, World Trade Center, San 
Francisco 11, California 


C. D. Cornell, Assistant to the Vice-President, Convair Division of General Dynamics, Pomona, 
California 


Lt. General L. C. Craigie, USAF (ret.), Vice-President, American Machine & Foundry Company, 
7046 Hollywood Boulevard, Los Angeles 28, California 


Joseph Cryden, Head, Educational Activities, Litton Systems, Inc., Woodland Hills, California 


Edward Daleske, Assistant Director, Palo Alto Medical Research Foundation, 860 Bryant Street, 
Palo Alto, California 


W. W. Davison, Vice-President, Standard Oil Company of California, 225 Bush Street, San 
Francisco, California 


Daniel B. De Bra, Graduate Study Program Member, Lockheed Missiles & Space Division, 
Sunnyvale, California 


Christian de Guigne, Chairman of the Board of Governors of the International Science Foundation 
and Chairman of the Board, Stauffer Chemical Company, 636 California Street, San 
Francisco, California 


Rear Admiral C. R. Doerflinger, USN (ret.), Executive Assistant, United Technology Corporation, 
Р. 0. Box 358, Sunnyvale, California 


Theodore L. Eliot, Assistant Vice-President, Matson Navigation Company, 215 Market Street, 
San Francisco 5, California 


Dr. J. М. English, Vice-Chairman for Research, Department of Engineering, University of 
California, Los Angeles 24, California 


Dr. С.Н. Freberg, Head, Department of Mechanical Engineering, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles 7, California 


W. A. Goddard, Manager, Engineering Education, International Business Machines Development 
Laboratory, San Jose, California 
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Rear Admiral R. 5. Hatcher, USN (ret.), Corporate Long Range Planning Division, Aerojet-General 
Corporation, 1256 Castro Road, Monterey, California 


Dr. Sydney H. Kalmbach, U. S. Naval Postgraduate School, Monterey, California 
Dr. C. Mansel Keene, Chief, Standards Division, U.S. Civil Service Commission, Washington, D.C. 
Robert L. Knotts, Secretary, Graduate Study Council, Lockheed Missiles & Space Division, 
Sunnyvale, California 
D. P. Krotz, Corporate Secretary and Business Manager, California Research Corporation, 
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Ben O. Lange, Graduate Study Program Member, Lockheed Missiles & Space Division, Sunnyvale, 
California 
Dr. B. E. Lauer, Head, Department of Chemical Engineering, University of Colorado, Boulder, 
Colorado 
Jesse R. Lien, Director, Sylvania Electronic Defense Laboratories, P. О. Box 205, Mountain 
View, California 
С.А. Lindsay, Stauffer Chemical Company Molded Products Division, 3211 Е. 26th Street, Los 
Angeles 23, California 
Dr. Carl W. McIntosh, President, Long Beach State College, Long Beach 8, California 
Robert Ғ. Mello, Director of Civilian Personnel, U.S. Army Ordnance Missile Command, Redstone 
Arsenal, Alabama 
Dr. J. L. Meriam, Chairman, Division of Mechanics and Design, University of California, Berkeley, 
California 
Donald B. Miller, Manager of Personnel Research and Services, International Business Machines 
Corporation, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York 
Captain J. H. Morse, Aerojet-General Corporation, P. O. Box 527, Monterey, California 
Dr. J. P. Nash, Director of Research, Lockheed Missiles & Space Division, Sunnyvale, California 
Dr. Thomas E. Oberbeck, U. S. Naval Postgraduate School, Monterey, California 
Dr. Russell O’Neill, Assistant Dean of Engineering, University of California, Los Angeles, 
California 
Dr. Robert J. Parden, Dean of Engineering, University of Santa Clara, Santa Clara, California 
Paul L. Patterson, Graduate Study Program Member, Lockheed Missiles & Space Division, 
Sunnyvale, California 
Don G. Peterson, Graduate Study Program Member, Lockheed Missiles & Space Division, 
Sunnyvale, California 
Vernon J. Pick, Pick Laboratories, P. О. Box 67, Saratoga, California 
Dr. W. H. Pickering, Director, Jet Propulsion Laboratory, California Institute of Technology, 
Pasadena 3, California 


Dr. Frank Proschan, Sylvania Electronic Defense Laboratory, Р. О. Box 205, Mountain View, 
California 
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Lt. General Donald L. Putt, USAF (ret.), President, United Technology Corporation, P.O. Box 358, 


Sunnyvale, California 
G. H. Putt, Administrative Director, Lockheed Missiles & Space Division, Sunnyvale, California 
Richard S. Rheem, 1659 Russ Building, San Francisco, California 


Rear Admiral Gill Richardson, USN (ret.), District Manager, Raytheon Company, 645 Seventh 
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Major General August Schomburg, Commanding General, U. S. Army Ordnance Missile Command, 
Redstone Arsenal, Alabama 


William R. Sears, Manager, West Coast Public Relations, Philco Corporation, 3875 Fabian Way, 
Palo Alto, California 


Dr. Howard S. Seifert, United Technology Corporation, P. O. Box 358, Sunnyvale, California 


Dr. Sidney S. Shamis, Associate Professor of Electrical Engineering, New York University, New 


York 53, New York 


Oscar T. Simpson, General Manager, Western Development Laboratories, Philco Corporation, 
3875 Fabian Way, Palo Alto, California 


Rear Admiral С. Т. Singleton, USN (ret.), Head, Engineering and Sciences Extension, University 
of California, Berkeley, California 


Admiral Raymond A. Spruance, USN (ret.), Pebble Beach, California 
Dr. Morris A. Stewart, Dean of the Graduate Division, University of California, Berkeley, California 
Rear Admiral Earl E. Stone, USN (ret.), 979 Coral Drive, Pebble Beach, California 


John Suttle, Personnel Manager, Lawrence Radiation Laboratory, University of California, 
Berkeley, California 


Dr. R. A. Swanson, Manager, Personnel Subsystems, Lockheed Missiles & Space Division, 
Sunnyvale, California 


Dr. Richard Tanaka, Manager of Logical Design, Lockheed Missiles & Space Division, Sunnyvale, 
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Dr. Frederick E. Terman, Vice-President and Provost, Stanford University, Stanford, California 
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CONFERENCE SUMMARY 


The third conference in the International Science Foundation’s Brain- 
power Forum series considered the individual and cooperative roles of 
industry, the universities, and government with regard to furthering the 
development, productivity, and utilization of scientists and engineers through 


graduate study. 


A summary of the ideas and suggestions proposed by the conference 


Evaluation Committee follows: 


1. Too much emphasis should not be placed оп technical education 
alone. Even in our science-oriented world, decision-makers need a broader 
outlook as a background for their decisions. Industry and government should 
recognize that theirs is the responsibility for specific training. This job- 
focused need may be met by in-house courses taught by in-house competence, 
by university faculty on retainer agreements, or by returning employees to 
universities for specific courses and/or further education under a variety of 


industry- sponsored programs. 


2. It is desirable that graduate education be pursued in а full-time, 
in- residence manner, especially during the doctoral work and dissertation. 
Industry, government, and universities should work more effectively to 


accomplish such a goal, commensurate with industry’s and government’s needs. 


3. The whole question of university support should be examined more 
intensively, particularly with respect to private vs. public support and the 


implications of each. 


4. Universities, industry, and government need to be more concerned 
with the proper foundation of investment in education. More vigorous definitions 
in terms of finance and accountancy are needed (better orientation for those 


concerned with financial decisions may be part of the problem). 


5. Оп ап experimental basis, the International Science Foundation 
should sponsor an advisory graduate study and training council in some test 
area, such as Santa Clara County, California. The work of the council would 
be to (a) aid andcounsel smaller industries who have a need for graduate study 
programs but who lack guidance in the matter; (b) interact with universities 


and colleges in the area, making known industry’s needs and helping to match 


programs with needs; (c) cooperate and interact with the Relations with 


Industry Committee of the American Society for Engineering Education where 


the activities of the two groups overlap. 


6. The amount of every grant or fellowship should be raised to take 
account of today’s costs and to reflect the higher proportion of married 
students and their financial responsibilities. The status of fellowships should 


be raised so that competition and pride can be increased motivation factors. 
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DINNER SESSION 


Illustrated Lecture - “Antarctica Revisited’’ 


Rear Admiral Richard B. Black, USNR (ret.) 


(not recorded) 
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Introductory Remarks 


Christian de Guigne 
Chairman, Board of Governors 


(not recorded) 


Welcome to the Postgraduate School -- 
Rear Admiral E. E. Yeomans, USN, Commandant 


(not recorded) 


Mr. de Guigne: It is now my pleasure to introduce Rear Admiral 
Earl E. Stone, who will give us a summary of previous Brainpower Forum 


conferences. 


Admiral Stone: Today my assignment is to summarize what was said 
and accomplished at the two previous Brainpower Forum conferences. The 
first was held in 1956 and the second, in 1958. 


Since the continuation of the upward trend of our economy is dependent 
upon increased development of our most important scientific resource, 


‘‘brainpower,’’ the underlying purpose of the first conference іп 1956 was to 
explore ways and means of overcoming our apparent shortage of scientific 


manpower and to bring out any hidden sources of brainpower. 


There were several very enlightening presentations at that conference 
and many of the conferees participated inthe panel discussions. There seemed 
to be almost complete concurrence at this conference that the root of scientific 
manpower shortage lay in our secondary schools, where the seeds of scientific 
and technical interest can be planted and nurtured and where the choice of a 
career is so often made. The shortage of well qualified secondary school 
science and mathematics teachers was recognizedasa great weakness. During 
the conference, Dr. Wernher von Braun recommended that the teaching of 
science and mathematics in our secondary schools be revitalized. He pointed 
out the need to attract many more young people, both men and women, into 
scientific work, and he recommended that we back youth with incentives rather 
than directives. He also pointed out the help that might be obtained from 
trained older people who are often most reluctant to be wholly retired. He 


advocated thousands of scholarships for needy, bright high school graduates. 


At the conclusion of the presentations and panel discussions, a special 
committee, headed by Admiral Spruance, drew up an eleven-point program of 
recommendations. I’m happy to say that considerable work has been done on 
this program, although much still remains to be done. Briefly, this program 


called for the following: 


Greater use of retired, qualified personnel in assisting іп research 


and development. 


Completion of a census of retired scientists, engineers, and teachers. 
Overcoming the teacher shortage by using qualified retired personnel. 


Providing greater incentives to attract young people to teaching 


scientific and technical work and to retain them. 


Financial assistance for promising needy students and their research 


projects. 


Flexibility in educational systems to provide opportunities for excep- 


tional students to be challenged to the full extent of their ability. 


More efficient employment of the relatively few highly qualified 
scientific and technical personnel now available by providing these people 


with more administrative assistants and technicians. 


Exchange of school teachers with industry and government personnel 


who are qualified to teach. 


So much for the first conference of 1956. The second conference was 
held in August of 1958. Again, many distinguished speakers presented their 
ideas concerning scientific manpower and what could and should be done about 
it. And, again, there were interesting panel discussions.I shall give you some 


of the highlights and the resulting recommendations. 


Dr. Howard Bevis spoke on ‘‘America’s Human Resources to Meet 
the Scientific Challenge.’’ Dr. Bevis said in part: ‘‘Marshalling America’s 
human resources to meet the scientific challenge is unquestionably our most 
important task. It is a task on which we have barely begun. And, in this task, 
every day of delay and every step taken half-heartedly represents an irrevo- 
cable loss to our ability to meet and profit from that challenge.’’ He said 
further, “Our standard ofliving as wellas our population has risen. Obviously, 
if we are going to continue to maintain our standard of living with the great 
rise in population and with our diminishing store of natural resources, there 


is only one answer, andthat is more and better trained brainpower.’’ Dr. Bevis 
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also quoted from a talk given in Washington by the U.S. Commissioner of 
Education, Dr. L. С. Derthick who had just returned from а tour of the 
U.S.S.R. Dr. Derthick was in the Soviet Union particularly to take a look at 
their schools, and he reported: “We were simply not prepared for the degree 
to which the U.S.S.R. as a nation is committed to education as a means of 
national advancement. Everywhere we went we saw indication after indication 
of what we could only conclude amounted to total commitment to education. 
Biology, chemistry, physics, and astronomy are required of every pupil 


regardless of his individual interests or aspirations.”’ 


Another speaker at that conference was Dr. Joel Hildebrand of the 
University of California. He discussed ‘‘The Critical Element in our Brain- 
power Picture--Quality, пої Quantity.’’ Among the remarks thathe made were 
the following: ‘‘The best way to try topredict success in any activity is to see 
how the individual performs in that activity andnot in some other. The person 
best able to find out whether a lad is capable of becoming a mathematician is 
not an educator who has studied testing but a teacher who understands mathe- 
matical reasoning and who knows how to make that sort of activity exciting. 
The only good way to tell whether a college undergraduate has the makings of 
a research scientist is to give himapiece of research to do, not examinations 
for which to plug.’’ He saidfurther, ‘‘Ayouth who may have potential creativity 
will be forever lost to society if he is not confronted with the necessary 


challenge and the opportunity to develop his talents.’’ 


Dr. Edward N. Saveth spoke on ‘‘The Utilization of Older Scientists 
and Engineers.’’ He presented many enlightening statistics and facts, and he 
discussed particularly the problems facing management relative to mandatory 
retirement of employees at age 65. This adversely affects many scientists and 
researchers who are still able and willing to work. A few of these become 
consultants, some become teachers, mostly at the college level, but many who 
could still contribute effectively are not employed. The problem seems to be 
to bring these able, retired people incontact with job openings. The establish- 
ment of an agency to dothis, together with pre- retirement counseling, appears 


to be essential for maximum utilization of retiring scientists, engineers, and 


mathematicians.’’ 
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Another speaker was Dr. J. Whitney Bunting, Educational Consultant 
of the General Electric Company and formerly president of Oglethorpe 
University, who reported on research undertaken by GE. These are excerpts 
from Dr. Bunting’s remarks: “You are all aware of the critical shortage of 
good faculty talent in many of the academic disciplines. Ever since the flight of 
the first Sputnik, our press has reportedonthe serious problems of education, 
with faculty development considered to be extremely serious. Moreover, ina 
recent study of our own published under the title ‘Higher Education--a 20- Year 
Look Ahead,’ the views of over 100 leading educators were tabulated. The 
results indicated that faculty development and retention was one of the greatest 
problems in college and university administration, and this problem will be 
grave for many years to come.’’ Dr. Bunting continued: “We know it will be 
impossible to fill our academic needs by reliance upon past teacher- production 
techniques. It is this dilemma that occasioned our interest in the possible use 
of retired industrial personnel in the academic area....The fact that many of 
our people live beyond 65 years of age has created a growing and somewhat 
restive group of educated, talented people released by industry, yet having the 
vigor and the will that make them extremely valuable to society if the proper 
post-retirement career can be found for them.Inmany cases, industries offer 
a permissible early retirement program at age 60 with a modest reduction in 
pension benefits. This group of persons, growing in number annually, has 
many of the experiences considered essential to the academic world both in 
the area of instruction and in business management and administration.’’ 
Dr. Bunting further reported on the results of solicited opinions of many 
college educators. More than 90% of this group indicated positive interest in 
the use of older retired company and military personnel to aid in alleviating 
the teacher shortage at both the college and secondary school levels. He said, 
“Іп spite of the whole-hearted approval, however, ofthe general idea, it would 
be wrong to assume that there would be no difficulties encountered in imple- 
menting such a program. However, if properly undertaken, most of the 


problems could be cured before the program begins.’’ 


Another speaker was Dr. Robert C. Miller, who stated: ‘‘That the 


United States is suffering from a shortage of scientific manpower which 
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threatens to become more acute with each passing year is too well known to 
require any comment from me. Less well known, or at least less emphasized, 
is the fact that this shortage of trained scientific personnel is acute throughout 
the entire Western World. Great Britain, for example, is just as badly off as 
we are. Fortunately, widespread awareness of the situation is rapidly 
engendering steps to correct it.’’ Dr. Miller continued: ‘‘Our immediate 
problem is not the shortage of scientific manpower seven or ten years hence, 
but the shortage that exists right now. Howare we going to cope with it today? 
The obvious answer and, indeed, the only answer is to use the existing supply 
of scientific manpower more effectively. Dr. Saveth mentioned the fact that 
not enough is being done to bring job and retired scientists and engineers 
together. He admitted this was easier said than done, but that there are, in 
fact, some practical approaches to this problem. One of these is exemplified 
by the program of the Cooperative Research Institute which was organized 
in 1950 for the express purpose of effectively utilizing what was believed to 
be an untapped reservoir of ideas, ability, experience, and know-how. The 
program of the Cooperative Research Institute is based on two fundamental 
concepts relating to supply and demand for technical services. First, in 
industry, universities, research organizations, and in retirement, there is a 
vast reservoir of highly skilled professional personnel with time and ability 
to aid in the solution of complex and diversified problems which face our 
civilization. This reservoir is composed of individuals who would welcome an 
opportunity to improve their professional usefulness and to supplement their 
income by engaging either in extracurricular research activity or in full-time 
projects for which they might obtain leave of absence from regular duties. 
There is great need in industry, in government, and in other activities for 
the services of top-quality professional personnel as consultants and for the 
performance of team research projects. Many projects have been carried out 
by the Cooperative Research Institute utilizing members on a part-time or 
extracurricular basis. From the viewpoint of the client, the cooperative plan 
offers the highest quality of talent to solve special problems with the absolute 


minimum of overhead and with no burden for unused time.’’ 


Another distinguished speaker at the 1958 conference was Dr. Henry 

David of Columbia University. In part, he said: “If we are concerned with the 
production of brainpower, we must recognize that this, like other efforts by 

society to increase the output of goods and services, raises questions about 

the allocation of scarce resources. It would be agreeable to believe that the 

resources required to produce more people of high ability capable of high 

performance are much greater than they are in fact. True, we are not making 

full use of the resources which are available for this purpose. But the first 

point of reference is, nevertheless, that we have to make do with relatively 
scarce resources. That is, the means at our disposal for attaining the goal of 
enhancing our resources of brainpower are always likely to be more limited 
than we would like them to Бе.” Dr. David continued: “How large a group are 
we talking about? In a strict sense, we do not know. If it is the very top group 
in terms of the characteristics I mentioned, it must be a very limited group. 
Thus, according to the Office of Education, the top 2% of the school age 
youngsters represents, in terms of ability, a group of about 3/4 of a million 
people. I think, however, we are concerned with a much larger proportion of 
the population, the top 15%-20%, who, because of their ability, warrant the 
investment in education and training necessary to prepare them for functions 
and activities which fall to a relatively small number of people in society who 
are capable of high performance.’’ Dr. David further stated: ‘‘Dr. Saveth 
indicated how modest is the national reservoir of retired scientists and 
engineers upon which we might draw intimes of acute need. Yet it is also true 
that the shortage of any particular firm or research laboratory might be 
effectively relieved if only one or two individuals could be recaptured from 
the reservoir of the older personnel. I’ve heard Dr. Lee DuBridge emphasize 
how critical a shortage of one or two key people can be. In brief, my contention 
is that we have not yet found out what systems of incentives, rewards, status, 


and prestige make sense in relation to the nation’s needs for brainpower.’’ 


After an evaluation of the Forum presentations and discussion, a 
seven-point program was drawn up and approved by the International Science 


Foundation Board of Governors. This program, in brief, is as follows: 
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1. In the interest of maximum utilization of our available scientific 
manpower and of helping to relieve the shortage of teachers in our public 
schools, the use of qualified retired personnel from industry, universities, and 
the military services should be expedited in every way possible. As it is 
assumed that these potential teachers will have above-average training in 
subject matter fields but may lack the courses in education required to obtain 
a teaching certificate, a reappraisal of our present policies with regard to the 


certification of teachers should be made. 


2. Immediate support should be given to programs which will better 
define our resources in the field of senior manpower in order that we may 


avoid making policy decisions based upon the extremely limited data presently 


available. 


3. Тһе International Science Foundation should encourage its corpo- 
rate members to investigate the availability of retired personnel for service in 
our educational institutions and, if necessary, help them to pool their interests 
and develop cooperative programs to inventory and evaluate their senior 
scientific manpower resources. The project ofthis type that has been sponsored 
by the General Electric Company might be of interest to all members of the 
International Science Foundation, as pre-retirement planning for post- retire- 
ment career is much needed if we are to achieve effective utilization of 


senior scientists and engineers. 


4. Research projects which provide part-time opportunities for 
retired scientists and engineers should be encouraged by government and 
industry. Projects sponsored by the Cooperative Research Institute are cited 


as an example of this type of activity. 


5. Тһе International Science Foundation program of establishing 
reception centers for visiting scientists in major U.S.metropolitan areas and 
developing at these centers activities of interest to retired scientists and 
engineers should be accelerated and given all possible support by U.S. 


industry, U.S. foundations, and U.S. government agencies. 
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6. More attention should be given to studies of research organization 
and facilities design as related to the utilization of scientists and engineers. 
The development of service facilities inclose proximity to laboratories should 
be encouraged and, if possible, the International Science Foundation should 
sponsor a pilot program to establish a number of experimental science 
centers. By evolving new types of service facilities, these centers could point 
the way toward more efficient utilization of our present supply of scientific 


manpower through provision of adequate and efficient service facilities. 


7. The International Science Foundation should obtain support for а 
pilot project in one of its experimental science centers which would create 
the living and working environment needed to insure that scientists and 


engineers might continue their professional work after retirement, if they so 


desire. 


In concluding my remarks, let me say thatI was very much impressed, 
upon rereading the proceedings of the two previous meetings, both with the 
wisdom and the foresight of the many distinguished speakers and with the 
knowledge and the logic which the panel members displayed. I was also 
impressed, and I may say amused, by the intelligence and the good humor 
expressed by Mr. Joseph S. Thompson. I think he was the one who was 
responsible for keeping the previous conferences onaneven keel, so to speak, 
and he did an outstanding job. These conferences could not have been so 
successful without the cooperation of a great many interested people. Particular 
credit is due to Mr. Christian de Guigne, Admiral Raymond Spruance, 


Mr. Richard S. Rheem, and the President of the International Science 


Foundation, Mr. Robert L. Champion. 


Mr. de Guigne: Thank you, Admiral Stone. I now have the pleasure of 


introducing Dr. Frederick E. Terman, the ProvostofStanford University, who 


will speak on ‘‘The Growth of Science in Industry.” 


Dr. Terman: My remarks will be directed to the relation between 
education and growth industries. By growth industries, I am referring to such 


fields as electronics, nucleonics, missiles, chemistry, pharmaceuticals, etc. 
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These industries are products of a sophisticated science and technology, and 
they live close to the frontiers of knowledge. The growth of such industries 
із, іп the main, a result of new products made possible by recent developments 


in science and technology. 


In this situation, education, and also educational institutions, have 
special importance. Industries doing creative work in the application of new 
discoveries in science andtechnology require disproportionately large numbers 
of highly trained individuals whose formal education has extended beyond a 
bachelor’s degree. This training is required to understand the complicated 
processes and devices involved, to make contributions to their continued 
improvement, and to create new devices and new products. As a result, new 
values have been placed by industry on the man with advanced training in 
science and technology. Today industry is hungry for men with master’s and 
Ph.D. degrees in such fields as mathematics, physics, statistics, engineering, 
chemistry, biochemistry, metallurgy, etc. The extent of thishunger is indicated 
by a willingness to pay starting salaries that often run as high as $12,000 
per year for young Ph.D.’s with good academic records but no industrial 
experience and the requirement of at least a master’s degree as a minimum 
for consideration for many types of positions. This is in contrast with the 
situation that existed before World War П when industry, except for chemical 
and pharmaceutical companies, did not regard graduate training as worth 


much of a premium in the market place. 


A lot has been said about the shortage of engineers and scientists, 
but, when demand is balanced against supply, the shortage becomes progres- 
sively greater the higher the level of training with which one is dealing. Many 
employers today who seek men with a doctor’s degree are forced to settle for 
men holding a master’s degree because that is the best they can get, or settle 
for men with a bachelor’s degree when what they desired was master’s 
training. This downgrading in qualifications of new employees below the 
desired level lowers the effectiveness with which a company can operate. As 
a result, the success of a company ina growth field is determined in no small 


measure by its ability to recruit an adequate supply of good men with the 
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desired training. This recruiting must be done in competition with other 
companies having similar needs and in a market where the supply of capable 
men with the desired training is grossly inadequate to meet the total needs of 


all. 


Industry is becoming increasingly aware that, for those activities that 
involve a high level of creativity of a scientific and technological character, 
location near an educational institution is more advantageous than location 
near markets, raw material, transportation, or factory labor. This is in part 
because universities are the source of the highly trained young men who 
represent the most important raw material going into creative work, and the 
company on the spot tends to obtain the best selection of this output. In 
addition, the faculty in the science and engineering departments of a good 
university provides a panel of experts possessing a wide range of highly 
developed skills available on a consulting basis to aid industry with its 
problems; moreover, such consultants can be obtained under financial 
arrangements that permit even small companies to have access to services 
that they could not possibly afford on a full-time basis. Another factor that 
makes a university neighbor attractive is that strong universities through 
their research activities are sources of ideas; some of these ideas can be 
commercially exploited directly by industry, while others contribute to under- 
standing that stimulates invention and innovation. Another attractive aspect of 
having a university in the community is that it can provide educational 
opportunities whereby bright young men with goodability but inadequate train- 
ing car be upgraded and whereby all can be kept abreast of new scientific 
developments and technological changes. Finally, in a very real but intangible 
manner, a good university provides an atmosphere that stimulates creativity 


and that makes a community attractive to scientifically-minded individuals. 


The importance of a university to growth activities can be illustrated 
by several specific examples. The Boston area may be stagnant in many 
respects, but it is one of the liveliest places in the country for growth 
industries that are based on a rapidly advancing science and technology. This 
is easily traceable to the fact that the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


and Harvard University are both in the area. 
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Іп a similar manner, there is a large concentration of growth industries 
on the San Francisco Peninsula, beginning with San Bruno and ending with 
San Jose. It is not an accident that Stanford University is in the center of 
gravity of this entire complex. Stanford has a vigorous engineering program 
and a strong activity in science. It trains more engineers at graduate level 
than any other school in the West. In electronics, which is so heavily repre- 
sented on the San Francisco Peninsula, Stanfordtrains more men with doctor’s 


degrees than any other school in the country, not even excepting MIT. 


Similar university-centered concentrations are developing elsewhere. 
Thus, a second center for growth industries is beginning to develop around 
San Francisco Bay іп the Berkeley-Concord- Walnut Creek- Livermore area; 
this is obviously associated intellectually with the University of California. 
Again, the California Institute of Technology has provided the stimulus for a 
number of successful growth companies such as Beckman Instruments and 


Consolidated Electrodynamics. 


In cases where growth industries happen to be located in an area 
that does not have educational opportunities, they find this lack a definite 
handicap and often make strenuous efforts to remedy the situation. An example 
is the Bell Telephone Laboratories, which is located in a New Jersey com- 
muter area that offers no educational facilities. This led the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories to develop a graduate training program in science and technology 
for its own employees that is a bona fide program of instruction of college 
type given during the regular working hours with attendance in class being on 
company time. This operation functions as a branch campus of New York 
University and is entirely financed by the Bell Telephone Laboratories. The 
courses are taught by regular New York University faculty, carry full college 


credit, and lead to an advanced degree at New York University. 


Other industrially sponsored centers, to mention just a few, include 
one at Hartford, Connecticut, sponsored by United Aircraft in cooperation with 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; a cooperative program between IBM and 
Syracuse under which training is offered at various IBM plants in upper 


New York State; the graduate study center at Hanford, Washington, now 
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operated by the University of Washington at which nearly 100 courses аге 
being offered for the benefit of employees of the Atomic Energy installations 


in the Hanford area. The complete list would be a long one. 


In other cases, growth industries have taken the initiative in encour- 
aging -- and in some cases even pressuring -- local educational institutions 
to develop in directions that would serve a science-oriented neighbor. For 
example, at Phoenix, Arizona, local electronics industries have induced the 
Arizona state legislature to establish an engineering science program at 
Arizona State College. At San Diego, the University of California plans to 
convert the Scripps Institute of Oceanography into a more general school of 


applied and pure science, largely as a result of pressure from local industry. 


So much for the importance of educational institutions to science- 
oriented industry. I would like now to make some remarks on education at the 
graduate levelin general, and graduate training programs in particular, keeping 
in mind that such matters are of vital concern to science-oriented industries 


because of the importance of graduate education to these industries. 


First, as to the teachers for a graduate program -- the best graduate 
programs are those based on professional teachers working іп а creative 
environment such that the teachers are either doing research themselves or 
work closely with those who are. Harvard, California Institute of Technology, 
MIT, the University of California at Berkeley, and Stanford are examples of 


schools that operate in this way in engineering and science. 


A good graduate program is not built up on part-time teachers. 
Auxiliary staff comprising men who hold full-time positions in industry and do 
supplementary teaching are useful in spot situations, but one cannot have a 
strong graduate program based onteachers whose primary interest, activities, 


responsibilities, and loyalties are off campus. 


Next, as to students--and here I am talking about degree programs 
and not extension or so-called ‘‘adult education” activities -- the most satis- 
factory way in which to carry on graduate work is for the student to be full- 


time оп-саїприѕ. This does not necessarily mean being a full-time student, 
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although, in general, at least half-time should be devoted to organized study; 
the rest of the student’s time can be taken up by such duties as research 
assistant, teaching assistant, laboratory assistant, or other part-time activity 
relating to the campus. The important point is to have the student on the 
campus on a full-time basis under circumstances where learning has first 


priority and where other duties are supplementary and, hopefully, also possess 
educational value. 


Full-time on-campus students doing graduate work normally require 
some financial assistance. This may be in the form of teaching, research, or 
laboratory assistantships, or fellowships, or jobs that relate to the university 


activity such as building apparatus, clerical assistance, etc. 


An alternative to the full-time, on-campus approach is the work- study 
program, in which the student supports himself by a regular off-campus 
industrial job and goes to school on a part-time basis, usually in the evening. 
The least satisfactory form of work-study program is that in which the 
student has a full-time industrial job and then attempts to go to school one or 
two evenings per week. This arrangement has the disadvantage, first, that 
100% of the academic work is overtime activity so that the student typically 
does his academic work when fatigued and, second, that the time required to 
obtain an advanced degree by such a method is very long, typically four to 
five years for a master’s degree that could be obtained in nine months by a 
student holding a fellowship. One must necessarily admire the durability and 
the guts of the student who completes such a program, but, from an educa- 
tional point of view, it can be justified only because half a loaf is better than 


none at all. Unfortunately, this type of graduate education is very prevalent 


in many of our larger cities. 


A better approach to the work-study program is where the student 
works only part-time, typically 50% to 80% time, and then carries from one- 
half to one-third of a normal full-time academic load. Such an arrangement 
has the advantage, first, that the academic work is at worst only a moderate 
overload and, second, that the student сап complete a master’s degree program 


in from two to three school-years. Organized work-study programs of this 
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latter type having company sponsorship have been developed in both Northern 
and Southern California. The Southern California pattern was originated by 
Hughes Aircraft and has now also been adopted by others. It involves half-time 
work for the company during the school year and full-time in the summer, 
combined with a half-time academic program during the school year. The 
participants enter the program under company sponsorship, and their fees 


are paid by their employer. They obtaina master’s degree in two school years. 


In Northern California, Stanford has developed a work-study program 
on a somewhat different pattern which takes advantage of the fact that there 
are a large number of growth industries within easy commuting distance of 
Stanford. Under the Honors Cooperative Program, as this arrangement is 
called, students under company sponsorship take part-time work at Stanford -- 
typically a 40% academic load. They attend regular daytime classes along with 
the full-time on-campus students and are given time off from their jobs by 
their employer to sit in class. They usually receive a full-time salary, or at 
least not less than 3/4 of a full-time salary. The master’s degree can be 
obtained in two calendar years including summers, or less than three school 


years if the summers are not used. 


Still another approach to graduate education is the plan whereby 
students alternate full-time assignments in industry with periods of full-time 
study. Here the student participants are not regular continuing employees of 
an industrial concern and the work periods are in part for experience. MIT has 
operated successful programs of this type in electrical and chemical engineer- 
ing for about forty years. However, this pattern as applied to graduate work 
has not spread widely, though it is a common one for undergraduate students, 


being followed by Cincinnati, Northwestern, Northeastern, and others. 


Much of what has been said, or impliedas desirable, regarding faculty 
and students in a graduate program can be summarized by stating that the best 
graduate programs are campus-centered, both with respecttothe activities of 
the teachers and the activities of the students. As a consequence, most of the 
top schools in the country, as for example MIT, Cal Tech, and Harvard will 


have nothing to do with work-study programs of the current type. At the other 
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extreme, there are cities where alarge рагї ої the graduate work іп engineer- 
ing and science is taught by part-time or auxiliary faculty to night school 
students. The situation is particularly bad in this regard in New York City 
where almost all of the graduate students studying engineering at Columbia, 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, New York University, and the other schools 
in the greater New York metropolitan area hold full-time jobs and do their 
academic work in night classes. A high proportion of the teachers in the 
New York area are, moreover, auxiliary staff who come and go, while the 
same students stay on at the school term after term and year after year. 
This arrangement has been described as consisting of professional students 
and amateur professors. The situation in Los Angeles is considerably better 
in that, although perhaps too much of the instruction is taught by auxiliary 
faculty, there is a substantial component of the student body that works less 
than a 40-hour week while going to school. However, in the Los Angeles area, 
there is no school except the California Institute of Technology which has a 


graduate program in engineering that is truly campus-centered. 


At Stanford, a compromise between the work-study and full-time, 
on-campus ideal has been worked out that makes it possible to provide a 
full-time, on-campus type of training for those whoare receiving their support 
from an industrial job without, at the same time, compromising the integrity 
of the program for the full-time, on-campus students. This has been possible 
because of the special circumstance that the commuting time between Stanford 
and the place of employment is usually small, typically 10 to 25 minutes. As 
a result, it has been possible to open up our regular daytime courses to a 
limited number of students following a work-study program. The latter thus 
sit in classes alongside the on-campus students. In order to insure that the 
class standards and atmosphere are controlled by the on-campus students, 
the number of off-campus students is limited so that, in a typical class, there 
will always be at least two regular full-time, on-campus students for each 
off-campus student. The off-campus students thus participate inand obtain the 
benefits of a bona fide on-campus program, taught by the regular faculty and 


oriented to the full-time student. 
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Graduate programs must be adequately financed if they are to serve 
science-oriented industry adequately. This means that faculty salaries must 
be sufficient to attract and hold first-class men. It also means that the 
teaching load must be light enough to permit time to be devoted to research and 
other creative activities. It is also necessary that there be sufficient student 
aid to build up a good corps of full-time, on-campus students. In these days 
where government support of research is quite general, the aid problem is 
usually met by using graduate students as part-time research assistants, 
together with fellowships supported by industrial concerns onan annual basis, 
and with government fellowships such as those provided by the National 


Science Foundation and the Atomic Energy Commission. 


It is also important that there be adequate space for classrooms, for 
instruction and research laboratories, and for faculty offices. Curiously, 
money for space is in shorter supply than funds for any other portion of the 
graduate program. It is easier to find funds for faculty salaries (though this 
is not easy) or support for graduate students, funds for equipment or for 
research than it is to obtain money to provide the space to house the faculty, 


teach the students, or do the research. 


Next, I would like to observe that it is not possible for a private 
institution to support a really good graduate program from tuition fees alone. 
By keeping the seats warm from 8:00 o'clock in the morning until 10:00 o’clock 
at night and drawing heavily upon part-time teachers who will work for modest 
honoraria, it is possible to run an acceptable but not distinguished graduate 


program from tuition income. 


At Stanford, this situation has been met in our Honors Cooperative 
Program by accepting only those students who come to us with sponsorship 
of their employers under an arrangement by which the employer agrees to 
make a grant to the institution in addition to the regular tuition charge. Since 
the true cost of a graduate program such as is offered at Stanford is approxi- 
mately twice our tuition, this employer contribution matches the tuition 


payments made by the student. 
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Now, іп conclusion, the main points will be summarized. Growth 
industries are typically science-oriented. Ав a result, they require dis- 
proportionately large numbers of employees trained beyond the bachelor’s 
degree in engineering and/or science. Such industries find that it is helpful 


to be located near a center of brains, i.e., near a university. 


The ideal graduate program to serve science- oriented industry is based 
on professional teachers who have research interests andon students who are 
full-time on campus. Part-time faculty is entirely acceptable to meet spot 
needs but is not a substitute for full-time professional teachers. Where 
students must work in industry to support themselves, the least desirable 
educational program is that carried on entirely at night as a complete over- 
load. More desirable patterns that result in little or no overload and enable 
the student to earn a substantial income while progressing relatively rapidly 
towards a master’s degree have been devised in Northern and Southern 
California. In particular, Stanford has developeda program that enables work- 
study students to obtain a master’s degree in two calendar years, while 
attending regular daytime classes dominated by the on-campus student and 


at the same time earning essentially full salary. 


Graduate programs must be adequately financed. Here, it is found 
that problems of space are probably more difficult to meet than any other 
need. It is finally pointed out that it is not possible for a private institution to 
support a distinguished graduate program solely from tuition income, even if 


it uses its classrooms and laboratories all day and far into the night. 


Mr. de Guigne: Thank you very much, Dr. Terman. Our next speaker 
is Dr. Calvin Warfield, Manager of Educational Relations for Hughes Aircraft 
Company. He will tell us about higher educational programs sponsored by 


industry and government. 


Dr. Warfield: Let us first consider a scholarly appraisal of the 
intellectual situation that was expounded by a world-renowned philosopher 
several decades ago. I quote: ‘‘In the conditions of modern life the rule is 
absolute: the race which does not value trained intelligence is doomed. Not 
all your heroism, not all your social charm, not all your wit, not all 
victories on land or at sea can move back the finger of fate. Today 
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we maintain ourselves. Tomorrow science will have moved forward yet опе 
more step, and there will be no appeal from the judgment which will then be 


pronounced on the uneducated.’’ Thus wrote A. М, Whitehead in 1916. 


Today this statement is even more appropriate than when it was 
written. It concisely justifies the effort now being made by our thinking 
citizenry, by our national and local governments, and by large segments of 
our progressive industries in the support of basic education. Although our 
discussions at this Forum will inevitably center about the higher education of 
science and engineering staff members of business, we must not lose sight of 
the fact that a well rounded education, including the humanities and languages 
as well as the natural sciences, is often essential for personal success and 
satisfaction and for the development of real leaders in our government and in 


our industries. 


It was only eleven years ago that the business world was startled by a 
statement of Mr. Frank Abrams, then Chairman of the Board of Directors of 
the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, stating that business should con- 


tribute to the support of private education in the United States. 


Shortly thereafter the A. P. Smith Manufacturing Company hada 
lawsuit to contend with as a result of some stockholders objecting to its 
proposal to make a contribution of $1,500 to Princeton University. The favor- 
able decision of the court was sustained upon legal review of the case, and, 
although the decision was binding only in New Jersey, the court’s reasoning 


was so convincing that ії Һаѕ beenacceptedas generally applicable in all states. 


Another milestone in the development of substantial aid to education 
was pioneered by the Ford Motor Company Foundation when it added gifts to 
universities as a supplement to its fellowship awards so as to make up for 
the difference between the actual cost of educating a student and the amount 


charged by the university in the form of tuitions. 


Still another milestone was the initiation of a program by the General 
Electric Company for matching the gifts of its employees to the universities 


and colleges of which they were grateful alumni. 
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Since the A. Р. Smith decision, participation in aid to education has 
rapidly expanded, and a recent survey by the Council for Financial Aid to 
Education shows that, in 1958, there were at least 352 corporations that had 
given substantial sums for aid to education and that at least fifty-six major 
corporations supported extensive fellowship programs. We now know of at 
least thirty other corporations that provide fellowship support, as wellas 
eighteen foundations, twelve government agencies, and thirteen professional 


Organzations and societies; in addition, practically every university also 


awards fellowships. 


But how can industry’s management justify toits owners, stockholders, 
et al. the expenditure of appreciable sums on education? In these days of 
rapidly accelerating technological advances, it is obvious that the corporation 
that does not possess the intellectual talent to conceive, conduct research on, 
develop, design, manufacture, and market new and advanced products will not 
be able to compete successfully with competitors whose talents give birth to 
uniquely useful, new, and better products. We have but to contemplate thr 


phenomenal growth in recent years of certain electronic firms to realize the 


validity of these remarks. 


Now let us take a closer look at the contributions made by the 352 
corporations that were included in the study made by the Council for Financial 
Aid to Education. In what is probably the nation’s most highly concentrated 
industrial region, including adjacent portions of Ohio and Pennsylvania, a 
comparison of the effect of establishing foundations for the purpose of 
intelligently and efficiently guiding the contributions made by corporations 
was made. It was found that twenty corporations in this region had established 
foundations for this purpose, that the combined net income before taxes of 
these twenty corporations was over $446,000,000, and they contributed 
collectively over $7,000,000 for educational purposes. This represents 1.59 
percent of their net income before taxes. The corresponding dollar figures 
for the twenty-three corporations without foundations are shown in the table 
below, and they correspond to only 0.7 of 1 percent. So it is seen that a larger 
percentage contribution goes hand-in-hand with the establishment of founda- 
tions. The table also shows that the average figure for the forty-three corpora- 


tions collectively is slightly over one percent. 
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Corporate Aid to Education, 1958 


352 corporations contributed corporate aid - $48,000,000 
43 corporations in Ohio- Pennsylvania industrial nexus contributed 


as follows: 


% of Net 
Net Income Total Income 
before Taxes Contributions before Taxes 


20 with Foundations $ 446,231,845 $ 7,073,263 1.59 
23 without Foundations 838,368,055 5,902,166 0.70 


43 Total 1,284,599,900 12,975,429 1,01 


The Ford Foundation has already been mentioned іп connection with the 
establishment of supplemental aid-to-education payments to universities. Let 


us take a closer look at this Foundation’s commitments for 1959. 


According to the Ford Foundation’s Annual Report for 1959, its pro- 
grams are dedicated to a deep national commitment to education and to the 
service of education in solving the basic problems affecting the well-being of 
American society. It supports promising and imaginative effortsto strengthen 
the formal structure of education. It encourages avariety of specific partner- 


ships between teachers and scholars and the groups and individuals who shape 


community decision. 
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Ford Foundation Commitments for 1959 


Grand Total: $113,965,868 
Total Science and Engineering Grants 21,000,000 
Including: 

Aid to Engineering Teaching: 11,400,000 


For Engineering Curriculum Development 
and Experiments: 7,850,000 


For about 230 Pre-doctoral and Post-doctoral 
Fellowships in Atmospheric Science, 
Oceanography, and Plasma Physics: 1,311,500 


Miscellaneous Grants: 438,500 


This table shows that the program commitments for 1959 totalled 
nearly $114,000,000. When the Foundation initiated its national program in 
1950, science and engineering were among the fields omitted. By 1957, however, 
extraordinary strides--and problems--in science and engineering, coupled 
with growth of the Foundation’s income, led the Trustees to authorize a study 
of how the Foundation might best help advance engineering and the natural 
sciences іп the interests of American society. In 1958 the staff’s studies were 
completed, and the Trustees approved a first-year program of science and 


engineering grants and appropriations totalling $21,000,000 for 1959. 


The Foundation’s reappraisal clearly indicates a national need for 
better educational resources and facilities in engineering and science. 
Strengthening the quality of education in these fields appears to offer the 
greatest ultimate promise for improving the creative capacity essential to 
the nation’s welfare. The Foundation has started its program in engineering 
with two objectives. One is the strengthening of present engineering faculties 
and the development of potential engineering teachers. The second will be 


mentioned later. 
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The Foundation made grants totalling 11.4 million dollars to nine 
universities and institutes of technology for the first large-scale national 
program ever undertaken on engineering teaching as a career. These grants 
were made to CIT, MIT, Carnegie Institute of Technology, the University of 
California at Berkeley, and the universities of Illinois, Michigan, and 


Wisconsin, and Purdue and Stanford universities. 


These grants provide for (1) the creation of fifteen new full professor- 
ships; (2) salaries or post-doctoral fellowships for new faculty members on 
the intermediate and junior levels; (3) visiting professorships, summer 
fellowships, and promotions of key professors to senior rank; (4) pre-doctoral 
fellowships and loans for potential engineering-faculty members, whether 
they are now studying, teaching, or working in industry or government; and 
(5) funds for short-term campus residencies by distinguished engineers, 
exchanges of faculty members, and released-time or post-doctoral fellowships 
enabling young teachers to do research, participate ineducational experimen- 


tation, or to serve as interns in academic administration. 


The second purpose of the Foundation is the encouragement of 
imaginative experiments in engineering school programs. Many engineering 
educators have characterized the usual engineering curriculum as static and 
ill-suited for the modern practice of engineering. Grants totalling nearly 
$8,000,000 were made to five universities: Carnegie, Case, UCLA, MIT and 
the University of Michigan. This was to accelerate programs or to initiate 
curriculum experiments aimed at a transition to science-orientedand design- 


oriented engineering education. 


The Ford Foundation granted a total of over 1.3 million dollars to ten 
universities for the training of future research personnel in atmospheric 
science, oceanography, and plasma physics. These grants will be used mainly 
for about 230 pre-doctoral and post-doctoral fellowships. Grants for atmos- 
pheric science went to CIT, MIT, Harvard, UCLA, and to the universities of 
Chicago, Colorado, Minnesota, and Wisconsin; and oceanography grants were 
made to CIT, MIT, and the University of California at La Jolla. Princeton 
University, center of the largest American plasma-physics research project, 


received the only grant in that field. 
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In addition to the foregoing, miscellaneous grarts totalled over 


0.4 million dollars. 


Still another milestone in corporate aid to education was made а 
number of years ago when the General Electric Company initiated a scheme 
of contributions that would reflect the company’s use of the manpower 
educated by the nation’s colleges and universities. Its plan was to match, 
dollar for dollar, the contributions to educational institutions made by their 
alumni employed by the General Electric Company. This practice has since 


been adopted by over one hundred other corporations. 


This program is rapidly gaining in favor inthe business world because 
it definitely associates the company’s giving with that of its employees who 
are the product of these institutions. It results in good relations with the 
universities that trained the company’s employees, and it also improves 
employee morale when the employee realizes that his employer makes his 


contribution go twice as far as it otherwise would go. 


Data on the fellowship offerings of sixty corporations have been tabu- 
lated for background information. Among the items of information included in 
the tabulation are the following: (1) number of fellowships (over 1000); (2) total 
cost and/or the cost per fellowship; (3) academic expenses included in the 
award, e.g., tuition only, or tuition plus other academic fees, plus books and 
supplies, (4) amount of the stipend, if any; (5) amount of the cost-of-education 
supplement, if any, paid to the university; (6) by whom the fellows are 
selected--by the university or the company; (7) the academic level, master’s 


or doctoral; and (8) program dates, such as deadlines for applications and 


notification of award. 


Up to this point we have limited our discussion primarily to corpora- 
tions’ aid to education and secondarily to the alumni aid. In recent years, the 
Federal Government has extensively increased its aid to higher education. 
As in the case of industry, the Government also finds that, on an inter- 
national basis, higher education for its citizens is a ‘‘must’’ for survival of 
the nation. The statement made in 1957 by Dr. M.H. Trytten, Director of the 


Office of Scientific Personnel, National Academy of Sciences- National Research 
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Council, is still clearly valid and from it I quote: ‘‘We have long said in our 
society that knowledge is power. But, in doing so, we have more or less 
complacently thought of this power in personal terms, in economic terms, or, 
as we consider its military or internationally competitive economic implica- 
tions, as a gratifying by-product of our democratic way of life. The new factor 
in the situation is that this power arising from technical knowledge is being 
sought in some countries solely, or at least primarily, for its significance in 
terms of national power. In our country and the free world, technological 
competence and its foundations in technological education are pursued ава 
part of the process of maintaining and advancing a cultural heritage ina 
democratic society. It is only lately, indeed, that we have conceptualized this 
vital relationship with national welfare and security. To some minds even yet, 
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this new aspect is akin to profanation.’ 


Let us now turn our attention to the aid to higher education given by 
the Federal Government. This takes many forms including fellowships, 
assistantships, and loans to graduate students; also, research grants to 


universities and others are included. 


To obtain data on the government’s participation in this program, I 
turned to my good friend, Dr. Howard A. Meyerhoff, Executive Director of the 
Scientific Manpower Commission. Among other helpful suggestions һе gave me 
was a reference to a new publication which I succeeded in obtaining only a 
few days ago, “Тһе Federal Government and Higher Education.’’* It соп- 
tains the required background reading for all meetings of the Seventeenth 
American Assembly, not only for the national meeting held at Arden House, 
Harriman, New York, butalso for the subsequent regional, state, and municipal 
assemblies. In its 200-add pages it includes this concise summary of the 


National Science Foundation fellowships. It says: 


*By Douglas M. Knight, etal, for The American Assembly, Columbia 
University. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1960. 
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The National Science Foundation Act of 1950 created the 
National Science Foundation for a number of purposes, including 
the following, related to higher education in the sciences: 
(1) development and encouragement of a national policy for the 
promotion of basic research and education; (2) awarding of 
scholarships and graduate fellowships; and (3) providing a 
central clearinghouse for information concerning scientific 
and technical personnel. 


In 1952 the Foundation started giving fellowships. Through 
grants for the support of basic scientific research, the 
Foundation has also indirectly aided alarge number of graduate 
and post-doctoral students performing research services for 
the grantee agencies or institutions. 


Further details concerning the N.S.F. fellowships gleaned from the 


journal Higher Education* for October, 1959, are as follows: 


In fiscal year 1959, twenty-seven programs in support of education in 
the sciences were in operation, with a total of approximately $62,000,000 


obligated. These are administered under five N.S.F. sections, as follows: 


(1) Fellowships Section: This administers programs of support to 
individual graduate students, teachers, and advanced scholars in science, 
mathematics, and engineering according to plans designed to meet individual 


educational needs. $13,000,000 was obligated for 3,937 fellowships. 


(2) Institutes Section: This administers programs of support for group 
study, primarily for teachers of science, mathematics, and engineering, 
directed in general toward the improvement of science education. 33.6 million 
dollars was obligated for 581 institutes, involving 15,425 secondary school 
teachers and 1,975 college teachers. 


(3) Special Projects in Science Education Section: This administers 
experimental and exploratory programs in support of new ideas for (a) im- 
proving instruction in science, mathematics, and engineering not only for 


future scientists and engineers but also for better understanding of these 


*Published by the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office 
of Education. 
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subjects by all our young people апа (b) strengthening science education іп 
our own country through the cooperative international programs. 8.9 million 
dollars was obligated for 512 projects embracing secondary school, college, 


and international science education. 


(4) Course Content Improvement Section: This administers programs 
directed toward production of up-to-date course-content materials inscience, 
mathematics, and engineering and development of supplementary training aids 


to increase the effectiveness of instruction in these fields. $6,000,000 was 


obligated for forty-nine projects. 


(5) Scientific Manpower Section: This administers the National 
Register of Scientific and Technical Personnel and collection, analysis, and 


dissemination of scientific manpower information. 0.8 million dollars was 


obligated for forty grants. 


NSF Awards Offered by Field of Study, 1959 


Program Physical Life Social Natural Total 


Graduate 866 
Cooperative Graduate 199 
Teaching Assistants 393 
Post-doctoral 118 
Senior Post-doctoral 40 


Science Faculty 218 
628 


GRAND TOTAL 3,937 


Secondary School Teachers 
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The 3,937 N.S.F. fellowship awards for 1959 аге distributed as shown 
in the table on page 34 among seven programs and four sciences. It is seen 
that considerably more than half are in the physical sciences. The graduate 
and cooperative graduate fellowship programs alone account for about 2/3 of 
the physical science fellowships. The 1,665 physical science fellowships in 


these two programs are further subdivided as shown in the following table: 


NSF Graduate and Cooperative Graduate Fellowships Program, 1959 


Physical Sciences Graduate Cooperative Graduate Total 


Astronomy 13 5 18 
Chemistry 

Earth Sciences 

Engineering 

Mathematics 

Physics 


TOTALS 


Here it is seen that the overall order of popularity is first, physics; second, 
engineering; third, chemistry; etc. All of these fellowships are more fully 
described in the journal Higher Education for October, 1959, in the official 
N.S.F. announcements of these fellowships, and in the brochure ‘'N.S.F. 


Program for Education іп the Sciences.”’ 


Another of the items mentioned in the book just cited is the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946. Presently available data show that A.E.C. fellowships in 
industrial hygiene totalled twelve in 1958, and the number of A.E.C. fellow- 


ships in nuclear science and engineering was 150 for this same period. 
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One of the principal facilities of the А.Е.С. is its laboratory at 
Livermore, California. This Livermore Laboratory works closely with the 
Lawrence Radiation Laboratory of the University of California at Berkeley. 
Special educational benefits have been established for the staff members and 
graduate students of this complex. For example, a graduate student research 
assistant receives a salary ranging from $415 per month to $481 per month, 
depending upon the number of years of graduate study completed, based ona 
40-hour week. They are employed on a part-time basis (usually 20 hours per 
week) during the academic year and full-time during the summer months. 
There were 205 students participating іп 1959. A full account of the educational 
benefits available to the staff and students inthe Livermore- Berkeley complex 
was prepared by Mr. John T. Suttle, Personnel Manager of the Lawrence 


Radiation Laboratory. 


Another item summarized in the book already cited is ‘‘The National 
Defense Education Act of 1958.’’ This Act, signed on September 2, 1958, 
authorizes expenditures of more than one billion dollars over a four-year 
period ending June 30, 1962. It consists of nine parts, or titles, only one of 


which specifically provides for fellowships. This one is known as Title IV. 


The purpose of Title IV is to increase the supply of well trained college- 
or university-level teachers. It provides for 1,000 fellowships the first year 
and 1,500 for each of the succeeding three years, making a total of 5,500 


fellowships in the specified four-year period. 


The fellowships are for periods of study not to exceed three academic 
years. Each fellow receives a stipend of $2,000 for his first year, $2,200 for 
his second, and $2,400 for his third year, plus an allowance of $400 for each 
dependent. The institution enrolling the fellow may receive not more than 
$2,500 per year for each N.D.E.A. fellow for defraying the cost of educating 


the fellow. 


For 1959-60 the 1,000 awards were for study in 123 institutions of 


higher education which had submitted and had received approval of 272 new or 
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expanded graduate programs. The total appropriation for this year was 
5.3 million dollars, about equally divided between fellows and the institutions 


they attended. The average cost per follow was therefore about $5,300. 


The distribution by field of specialization was: physical sciences and 
mathematics, 224; biological sciences, 158; engineering, 59; social sciences, 


264; education, 47; and the humanities, 248. 


Before leaving the subject of government-sponsored fellowships, let 
us see what the total number of fellowships in the sciences supported by the 
Federal Government is. The following figures are available: N.S.F.fellow- 
ships, 3,937; N.S.F.-administered NATO fellowships, 40; N.S.F.-administered 
fellowships for the Organization for European Economic Cooperation 
(O.E.E.C.), 25; Atomic Energy Commission fellowships, 162, exclusive of the 
A.E.C. fellowships in industrial medicine (for which no figures are presently 
available to me); N.D.E.A., 2,500; and National Aeronautical and Space 
Agency, 24. The grand total of science fellowships sponsored by these four 


Federal agencies alone was 5,480. 


The Fulbright fellowships for study abroad are not included in the 
totals just stated, and undoubtedly there are others supported by other 
government agencies; but it is believed that the total of these others is small 


in comparison to the 5,480 that have been counted in the foregoing. 


Before concluding our discussion of government- sponsored fellowships, 


let us look at the data given in the following table: 


Fellowship Program Data 


Stipend* Supple- Allow- Fellows 
to ment to ance Per Per 
Fellow University Dependent Program 


Corporate - maximum $ 3,200 $2,000 72 
Corporate - average 2,200 810 19 
Government - maximum 12,000 2,500 1,500 


Government - average 3,300 - 470 


*Usually the stipend is іп addition to academic fees and travel expenses. 
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In the table on page 37, we see some figures for the maximum, and рго- 
gram average, values of four quantities: (1) stipends, which are paid fellows 
usually in addition to academic fees and travel expenses and which represent 
cost-of-living reimbursement; (2) supplemental payments to the university in 
which the fellow is enrolled, in addition toall pertinent academic fees, to help 
defray the additional cost of education normally subsidized by the university; 
(3) the amount of the allowance for dependents, and (4) the last item, not of 
monetary cost but, instead, a head count, namely the number of fellows per 


program. I regret the vacant spaces, but the necessary data was not available. 


Surprisingly enough, the data indicate that the monetary value of the 
government-sponsored fellowships exceeds that of the industry- sponsored 
ones. However, the biggest discrepancy indicated in the value of the maximum 
stipend is not the whole story. For example, it is known that some corporations 
continue to pay full salaries to a few of its managerial staff while attending 
classes in advanced business administration for nine, oreven twelve, months. 
In some of these cases this may exceed the $12,000 maximum stipulated by 


the government by quite a few thousands of dollars. 


The latest data available on university- sponsored fellowships is for 
the year 1955-56. They were compiled by the U.S. Office of Education and 
published in a bulletin entitled “Financial Aid to College Students, Graduate’’ 
(Bulletin 1957, No. 17). The bulletin shows that, of 406 institutions covered by 
the survey, a total of 24,885 fellowships were sponsored by the universities 


at a total cost of $18,239,000. This represents an average of $733 per fellow. 


This bulletin also shows that the universities supported 29,406 
assistantships at a total cost of $35,008,000, for which the average cost per 
assistant is $1,190 per year. In addition, loans averaging $179 per fellow to 
30,507 fellows, totalling 4.99 million dollars were made by these 406 


institutions. 


The total financial aid contributed to graduate students by these 406 
institutions was therefore 58.2 million dollars in 1955-56. Undoubtedly it is 


much larger now. 
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А summary сап now Бе given of the total number of fellowships avail- 
able in the sciences and engineering. The individual figures, you will recall, 


are approximately as follows: 


U.S. Government- sponsored 5,500 
Corporation- sponsored 1,000 
University- sponsored 25,000 
Foundations 1,500 

33,000 


To these must be added fellowships sponsored by state and local governments 
and by professional associations and learned societies. The numbers in these 


categories are, however, believed to be small. 


Although this total may appear large, careful studies made by the 
American Society for Engineering Education show that, in engineering alone, 
the number being trained each year is woefully inadequate. The evidence points 


rather definitely to a need to increase greatly the rate of production of both 


engineers and scientists. 


Let us now turn our attention to criteria for the decisions that must 


be made in establishing fellowship programs: 


Industrial Fellowship Award Criteria 


Amount of Award: Tuition only, or also other fees, travel, 
stipend, dependency allowance, supplement to university. 


Awardee: Employee, child of employee, resident of certain 
area, citizenship. 


Field: Specified courses of study? 


Employment: Required before and/or after duration. 


University: Specified? 
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The first item listed, the amount of the award, has already been 
mentioned. Decisions must also be made concerning eligibility criteria; for 
example, will employees only be eligible, or only children of employees, or 
only rank outsiders? Will only residents of certain areas be eligible, what 


citizenship requirements, etc.? 


Another decision to be made is whether to restrict the courses of 
study; for example, only a major in electrical engineering, only in chemistry, 
etc.? Should employment be required before and/or after the duration of the 
fellowship? Still another decision must be made regarding possible specifica- 


tition of universities eligible to participate in the program. 


Of course many more decisions must be made, but the foregoing 


are illustrative of the principal ones inherent in any fellowship program. 


Types of Fellowship Administration 


Place of 


Instruction 


Sponsor Administration 


University 
Corporate 


Corporate 


Corporate 


University 
University 


University 


University 


University 
University 
Company 
Facility 
Company 
Facility 


Professor 


Professor 
Professor 


Company 
Scientist 


Still other decisions are necessary regarding administration of the 
fellowships, the place of instruction, and by whom the fellows are to be taught. 
The table above shows three fairly common combinations of these three factors 
that are applicable to corporation- sponsored fellowships. The first combination 
listed applies to a type not yet mentioned in this talk, namely the university- 


sponsored fellowships. 


The question of whether fellowship recipients work for their sponsors 
is often asked in establishing fellowships. The answer depends largely upon 
the circumstances inherent in the fellowships. In some groups there are large 


mortalities; in others, small. 
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The following are several means of creating in the fellow a sense of 
indebtedness to the fellowship sponsor: (1) work for company before, during, 
and/or after fellowship; (2) liaison between company and fellow while at 
university; (3) liaison between company and university; and (4) professor 
assigned to each fellow. There are undoubtedly many others that could be 
listed. 


The following are a number of ways in which the Hughes Aircraft 
Company extends aid to education: doctoral fellowships (full- study), Master’s 
fellowships (full-study and work-study), scholarships, undergraduate work- 
study programs, summer industry-education program, lectures at universities 
by Hughes Aircraft scientists, lecture-demonstrations at neighboring high 
schools, gift-matching, and electronic salvage. A copy of tke Hughes educa- 


tional brochure is available to anyone present who requests one. 


Industry, especially in today’s highly technological development, needs 
men with ever greater competence in science, engineering, and management. 
Above all it needs men, and women, with a creativity potential for conceiving 
new ideas, new physical principles, new experimental techniques for determin- 
ing the validity of these ideas, and new and useful applications of this new 
knowledge of our physical universe. Scientists and engineers with the imagina- 
tion--and genius or creativity--to develop new engineering systems and to 
design new, complex, and uniquely useful products are essential for the growth 
and even the survival of modern industrial establishments, of nations, and 
even of civilization. The problem is an immense one and it will challenge to 
the fullest our governmental units, our foundations, our corporations, and 
our educational institutions. Creativity may be difficult to measure, but there 
is significant evidence that it can be developed by the right type of education, 
or training, or environment, or by optimum combinations of these. No one 
with the necessary potential should be losttothe nation or to industry because 
of the lack of opportunity or the absence of an essential challenge. All must 
cooperate to bring about the maximum utilization of our scientific and 


engineering manpower. 
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Mr. de Guigne: It is now my pleasure to introduce Mr. C. C. Walker, 


Regional Vice President of the General Electric Company. 


Mr. Walker: Happy as I am to participate in this conference and 
present “Ап Industry View of Corporate Support of Higher Education for 
Employees,’’ I find the assigned topic both broad and restrictive, which does 


not make for complete comfort. 


Broad, because I can speak with confidence only for my own company, 
General Electric. And even here, as a result of the discretionary authority 
vested in decentralized department managers, the examples I can cite will, in 
some cases, describe individual programs of representative components 


rather than across-the-board activities. 


The restrictive element inthe title is the emphasis on higher education. 
For, at General Electric, we have developed a philosophy of support which 
views education as a whole andasacontinuing process rather than as a series 


of compartmentalized activities. 


This accounts, in part, for the creation in1952 of the General Electric 
Foundation through which most of the support of education, external to the 
Company, is carried out. This Foundation, because of its independent nature, 
does not of course directly involve itself in employee education. Yet its 


philosophy has permeated and affected many of our educational activities. 


There are certain fundamental beliefs which motivate and guide 
General Electric educational support programs, both external and for 


employees. Let me, here at the beginning, describe them very briefly. 


1. А belief in more and better education as an essential for 
national and probably also world, progress and well-being. 


2. А belief, therefore, that education deserves the widest 
possible support. 


3. <A belief that the cost of education, so far as is possible, 


should be borne by the individuals and organization that 
derive the greatest direct benefit from it. 
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4. А belief that, since an employing company shares with the 
individual some of the benefits of the employee’s educational 
preparation, especially higher education, it is proper and 
appropriate for the employer to share also inthe employee’s 
support of the educational institution. 


5. А belief that it is healthier, for the educational institution, 
if corporate support of education is looked upon asa 
legitimate long-range investment rather than as any kind of 
charity or philanthropy. 


6. <A belief that the greatest eventual good is accomplished by 
corporate support that enables the educational institution to 
improve and extend its services to many, ascontrasted with 
financing the education of individual students. 


The foregoing may sound, at first hearing, pretty academic. But most 


of them have been put into practice - for example: 


The Corporate Alumnus Program of the General Electric Foundation, 
by matching the gifts of General Electric employees to their alma maters, 
has stimulated alumni giving, both innumber andamount, among the estimated 
50-odd thousand eligible employees. In the six years ending this coming 
December, the employees will have given to more than 600 institutions of 
higher education close to 1.5 million dollars, matched by an equal amount from 
the Foundation. More than one hundred similar matching- gift plans have since 
been established by other corporate organizations. I cite this program as an 
example of three objectives: broadening the base of support; encouraging 
college graduates to help pay, after the fact, for the cost of their education; 


and sharing of the cost by employee and the employer. 


Two aspects of General Electric Foundation programs һауе contributed 
to the objectives of strengthening the institution in place of, or in addition to, 
supporting the individual. All graduate fellowships, in recent years, have 
carried a substantial grant to the institution where the graduate student will 
work in addition to the individual’s tuition, fees, and stipend. Just in the last 
year or two, there has beena movement їо transform graduate fellowships into 
direct grants to a sizable number of universities to underwrite graduate 
research and study in specified fields but tobe expended according to the best 


judgment of the recipient institution. 
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A third activity, albeit а one-shot опе, was the financing a few years 
ago of a full-scale study of graduate work in the field of engineering, under 
the direction of the American Society for Engineering Education. The report, 
issued early in 1958, has been a major contribution to educational knowledge 
and policy-making and will probably have continuing beneficial results for 


years to come. 


A fourth development, in line with the listed objectives, has been the 
substitution of a loan plan for an earlier, modest program of scholarships. 
And, since this applies directly to employees and their children, it brings me 


closer to the specific subject of this discussion. 


Not too many years ago, according to all reports, there were loan 
funds lying idle in many colleges. But there has been a marked change in 
attitude along with the increased applications for enrollment in college. The 
idea of higher education as an investment for the future has apparently taken 
hold. The latest figures I have seen, abouta year old, show that the utilization 
of loan funds has increased, in five years, from approximately $15,000,000 to 
$75,000,000. 


The program instituted four years ago for General Electric employees, 
for themselves or their children, is a decentralized one; that is, it permits 
department managers to make loans out of their component’s operating funds 
for undergraduate or graduate study bearing a rate of interest below the 
prime banking rate and with convenient arrangements for repayment. Most of 
the loans, as might be expected, have been for children of employees, but a 


gratifying number have been taken up by employees for themselves. 


Two results of this program have been especially interesting. Many 
of the loans have been for first-year college work, where college loan funds 
are often not available under college rules. Andthe acceptance of the program 
has exceeded expectations. In 1960, upwards of $600,000 will have been lent 
for this purpose; the rate of repayment, mostly by payroll deduction, has been 
surprisingly high. Since the program was started in 1957, loans approaching 
1.5 million dollars have been authorized. So the willingness of employees to рау 
for higher education through modern business-like financing has been 


established. 
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Before I start detailing the specific Company programs of support of 
employee higher education, I want to read into the record a statement. It 
appears in a brochure used by our recruiters who visit the colleges and 
recruit seniors for various training programs inscienceand engineering. The 
philosophy it presents is applicable to other fields as well, and it tells better 
than I could General Electric’s reasons for actively encouraging, and often 
helping to finance, higher education for employees. I quote: ‘‘Perhaps the 
greatest benefit to be gainedfrom taking immediate advantage of the educational 
opportunities available to you lies in establishing the ‘habit’ of continuous 
learning. It is important to recognize, as you begin a career in the practice of 
your profession, that virtually continuous education will be necessary to main- 
tain your proficiency and assure continuing advancement. Technology once 
progressed at a rate which made it possible for а man to learn for a while and 
then apply that learning for a long time without falling too far behind. Not so 
any more. Today the time lapse between the birth of a scientific idea and its 
practical application has become so short that anengineer or scientist simply 
must merge continuing education with his working career. The job of keeping 
abreast of new developments must occupy a significant part of his total effort 
if he is to progress professionally or even hold his relative position. The 
General Electric Company does not view continuing education for technical 
people as just another employee benefit. Itis part of the work itself. After you 
leave the (Training) Program therefore, you will want to continue an educational 


program and can expect to find continuing encouragement from Company 


sources.’’ 


With that as an introduction, I shall tell you briefly about some of the 
ways in which General Electric is providing this ‘‘continuing encouragement’’ 


for employee higher education. 


The nearest thing to an across-the-board activity is what we call the 
Tuition Refund Program. The same brochure I just quoted states its basic 
features succinctly: ‘‘Reimbursement of up to 100% of the amount of tuition 
may be granted by department general managers to individuals who, with prior 
approval, enroll in and successfully complete courses leading to a degree at 
a recognized school, provided that the courses relate to the employee’s 


field of work.’’ 
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You will note that this is a decentralized program, discretionary with 
each manager, and financed as apartofeach department’s regular operations. 
It can apply to either undergraduate or graduate education. In most cases, it 
utilizes the facilities of colleges and universities in or near the community 
where the component is located. The classwork is customarily done on the 
employee’s own time. Because it is decentralized, there is no detailed 
analysis available for the whole Company. But, in 1959, more than 3,700 
employees availed themselves of this program, and the total cost to the 


Company exceeded $600,000. 


In addition to this company-wide opportunity, there are a number of 
others sponsored by special components. One option for technical graduates 
taking the engineering or science training programs is an Honors Program 
for Graduate Study. Here selected employees, as part of their preparation for 
a permanent assignment, can take part-time work at one of eight outstanding 
universities and complete their work for the Master’s degree in three or four 
semesters. Working hours are dovetailed around the academic program. 
Participants are paid for the time they are working at their jobs. But, by 
putting in full time during college vacations, earnings average about 75% of 


full annual salaries. 


Still another program, carried out at a number of Company locations, 
is an extension of apprentice training. High school graduates accepted for the 
regular apprentice courses, who can meet strict college entrance require- 
ments, have the option of enrolling for credit work, in the evening, at a college 
in the plant community. Thus, during the four years while they are learning 
their trade and being paid at the regular rate, they can complete the first two 
years of study toward an engineering degree. Tuition for the college courses 
is paid by the company. Following completion of this program, the young men 
can use the Educational Loan or the Tuition Refund plans to complete the work 
for their degrees, either through full-time or part-time study. Of those who 
have completed this College Level Apprentice Program, a gratifying number 


have carried through on this ambitious schedule and are now graduate 


engineers. 
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I don’t want to swamp you withamultiplicity of details, but, іп some of 
the newer fields of science, the need for advanced study to keep up with 
rapidly changing technology is particularly acute. Therefore special arrange- 


ments have been made to meet these situations. 


At the Knolls Atomic Power Laboratory at Schenectady, operated by 
General Electric for the Atomic Energy Commission, a special cooperative 
program has been set up with Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute in Troy, 
New York, for a 2-1/2-year work-study schedule, geared to the needs of 
modern nuclear technology. New graduate-level courses were developed by 
RPI to supply the highly specialized knowledge needed in the nuclear field. 
These courses were made an integral part of study toward a graduate degree 
in one of the basic engineering or scientific disciplines. Thus a young engineer, 
employed at the Laboratory, can work towardamaster’s degree in the field of 
his choice, while earning a minor in nuclear engineering, and find that his 


regular work and his studies supplement each other, giving greater meaning 
to both. 


In a similar field, but under entirely different conditions, a much more 
elaborate educational program has been in operation for some years at 
Hanford, Washington, where General Electric has a contract with the Atomic 
Energy Commission for operating a facility for the manufacture of plutonium. 
The area is an isolated one, too far from any university to make commuting 
possible. The percentage of college graduates in the area is, from the nature 
of the business, unusually high. So an official graduate center has been set 
up, administered by the University of Washington but with the active coopera- 
tion of Washington State University and Oregon State College. This is nota 
General Electric activity but an official educational institution under the 
direction and control of the sponsoring university. It is called the Center for 
Graduate Study at Hanford, and it serves all qualified residents of the three- 
community area embracing Richland, Kennewick, and Pasco. The courses, 
almost all of them at graduate level, may be taken for credit or in some cases 
simply for self-improvement and are in the fields of physics, chemistry, 


mathematics, the six main subdivisions of engineering, and business 


administration. 
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I must emphasize again that this is not a true case of corporate 
support of education; rather it is an enlightened effort on the part of the 
cooperating educational institutions to bring their services to a place where 
there is a need and a demand for them. But I have mentioned it because it 
affords an excellent example of the application of the General Electric 
Tuition Refund program I described earlier. Company employees enrolled at 
the Graduate Center can receive a 50% refund of their tuition if (1) the course 
is successfully completed with a grade of A or В; (2) the course is related to 
the individual’s work responsibility; ог (3) itis related to his or her long-range 
plan for personal development, including work toward an advanced degree 
which is relevant to the work done at Hanford. During the academic year 
1959-60, 216 General Electric employees took course work at the Center. Of 
these, about 125 were registered in the graduate school and working toward а 


specific advanced degree. 


There are other special educational programs in which General 
Electric participates and about which I have no such specific data -- probably 
even some of which I have never heard. For instance, in an advertisement in 
the September Scientific American, placed by our Heavy Military Electronics 


Department at Syracuse, New York, I discovered the following paragraph: 


In the spring of 1960, 73 engineers and scientists were working 
toward advanced degrees at Syracuse University; 610 were 
enrolled in in-plant courses ranging from electromagnetic 
field to automatic control systems; and 11 studied technical 
Russian. 


However, I’m sure I’ve gone far enough -- perhaps too far -- in 
cataloguing specific cases. Is there anoverall patternto be discerned, anything 
approaching the promised ‘‘Industrial View?’’ I think there is, at least one 


which fits the perhaps unique situation of General Electric. 
Here are some of the elements of that situation: 


The Company is engaged in a large number of individual 
businesses. 


It employs and needs employees with the widest variety of 
aptitudes, skills, and education. 
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Тһе individual departments are managed by men who аге 
given a large measure of independent responsibility and 
authority. 


There are manufacturing operations in more than a hundred 

locations, in more than half the states in the Union. 

Given these conditions, we feel that what is needed is not one uniform, 
rigid, monolithic program but rather a set of flexible and even permissive 
running rules that can be adopted to meet almost any forseeable situation. In 
the Employees Educational Loan Plan and the Tuition Refund Plan, we have 
such across-the-board policies. And, as Ihope Ihave indicated, both functional 
and departmental managers have ingeniously devised appropriate adaptations 
and worked out mutually advantageous arrangements with nearby educational 


institutions. 


There is, of course, a whole field which I have not touched on at all -- 
the variety of in-plant courses which do not involve established educational 
institutions. Some of these, if given under college auspices, would qualify as 
graduate-degree work. It has been said that, in most recent years, 30,000 
employees have taken 1,500 courses inside the Company. But, because these 
courses fall, technically, in the area of continuing rather than strictly higher 
education, they are probably not a proper part of this story. And it would take 


a better man than I to begin to characterize them. 


I’d like, in closing, to sum up what I feel are the common character- 
istics of the programs Ihave sketchedandof others like them. In almost every 
case, they encourage and assume a desire on the part of the employee for 
self-improvement through continuing formal education. The initiative comes 
from the employee; and, since he is the primary beneficiary, the programs 
expect him to be willing, to a greater or lesser degree, to carry a substantial 
portion of the cost. Thus, the corporate support is not something which is 
given in the sense of an employee benefit, a bribe, or philanthropy. Rather, 
it is a sharing of the cost -- in those cases and to the degree that the Company 


shares in the benefits which the higher education confers. 


And that, without further embroidery, isthe gist of one company’s view 


and philosophy of corporate support of higher education for employees. 
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Mr. de Guigne: Thank you, Mr. Walker. 


I am now pleased to introduce Dr. Russell O’Neill, Assistant Dean of 
Engineering at the University of California at Los Angeles, who will give us 
the university view of corporate and government support of higher education 


for employees. 


Dr. O’Neill: I know it’s not good practice to begin a presentation with 
an apology, but I feel that one is in order here because Dean Boelter’s name 
was on the program and so many of you know Dean Boelter. I am sure that you 
are as disappointed as I am that he is not here today. I would much rather be 


with you in the audience listening to what he has to say. 


He did not write out a paper for me to read; instead, we sat down and 
talked about this for about an hour. It was our impression that this would be 
a rather informal meeting, setting the background against which some panel 
would operate a little later. So we just jotted down some notes to which I will 
refer. I’m afraid that we probably raised many more questions than we have 


answered, 


Even before I heard Provost Terman’s talk this morning, I realized 
that it was not going to be possible for me to give the university view, speaking 
for all universities. I will attempt to be as general as I can but it’s an awfully 


tough job. I’m sure that what I have to say is going to be controversial. 


Perhaps, for the benefit of some, I ought to identify myself so that 
you can tell my ‘‘bias.’’ I’m from the University of California, which is а 
state university but really only 60% state- supported. About 40% of our monies 
come from gifts, endowments, and student fees. Inaddition to this 100%, there 
is another 100% that we get for sponsored research--frorn the Federal 


Government, State Government, and from industry. 


I am from the Department of Engineering on the Los Angeles campus. 
Enrollment is about equally divided between undergraduate and graduate 
students. Last year at this time, we had some what over 800 graduate students 


and about 800 undergraduates. Many of these students were employed in 
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Southern California industry. Ав a matter of fact, about 85% of our graduate 
students were employed off campus. We found that all of these students were 
taking a little over five units per semester. This means that a large number 
of graduate students took one course; some took two courses; a few, three or 
four. This gives you some idea of what my “‘bias’’ might be, although I shall 


try to avoid this as much as possible. 


I think first we shall have to raise a question: is there a need for 
highly trained engineers, and, if there is, how many should there be and at 
what level they should be? This conference will discuss these two aspects 
more fully this afternoon and tomorrow, and so I don’t want to dwell on them, 
except that I must say that our program is based upon the belief that there 
is a need for more engineers and that we have a long way to go before we 
saturate the country with engineers. We feel that a large number of these 
engineers should be trained beyond the bachelor’s degree.It seems to me that 
we are almost at the point where the professional engineer is one who has an 
education up through the master’s degree. We are going ahead on the assump- 
tion that there is a need for this kind of training and that there should be a 
fair amount of it at the master’s level. I can’t document this need, but I trust 
that some of you will be able to a little later. I know from specific cases that 
we are certainly short of technical manpower. I spent one month this summer 
attending a transportation conference at Wood’s Hole, Massachusetts. We 
uncovered a great shortage of well trained people in this large field. We must 
do something about it if we are goingto take care of the increase in population 


and our demands for increased mobility. 


Suppose we agree that we are going to have to have some kind of 
expanded program? How can this be carried out? I think one of the obvious 
things to do is to improve our teaching so that the time that students do spend 
in school is more productive. Of course, allof the universities are working on 
this in one way or other. We don’t want to overlook this fact, but it is not the 
subject of this conference. Another way would be to put a larger burden on 
the parents of children and have the parents send the children to school fora 
longer period of time and support them. We could ask that the Federal 


Government increase its support for students who wish to do advanced work 
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or we could have more support from industry.I suspect that it’s this particular 


avenue that we are going to look at the hardest today and tomorrow. 


Perhaps it doesn’t matter, then, how these expenses of the student are 
met. Before going into that, it seems to me that we might pause and see what 
it is we are trying to do at a university. Stating it rather crudely, I think that, 
at a university, you create knowledge--that’s essentially your research 
program; you transmit knowledge in the classroom and in the laboratories; 
and you store knowledge in the libraries. These, then, are the three major 


functions of the university as I see it. 


Let’s look at the transmission of knowledge first. What goes on in the 
classroom and in the laboratories? Do we really know how a person learns? 
I don’t think we do. I think that we really are not in a position right now to say 
that a particular mechanism is the best of all possible mechanisms: whether 
this learning takes place іп a small group where you have a professor and a 
few students gathered around him, or in a very large classroom like this 
auditorium or in a laboratory, etc. How importantis the atmosphere in which 
this is carried on? Again, I don’t think we really know for sure; we all have 
ideas as to the importance of this, butI, for one, have not seen any convincing 
data here. And, what effect does the time of day have? So, all that I’m saying 
is that it seems to me there are some very fundamental questions which are 
left unanswered at this particular time. Also, another thing that seems to over- 
ride all of this, in my mind, is that there are such tremendous individual 
differences among the students who come to a university. This means to me 


that there should be a wide range of possibilities for graduate education. 


I, for one, don’t believe that there is anything to prevent an individual 
from learning when he is off campus. Youcould have the kind of job that would 
also provide learning experiences. An individual really could be a full-time 
student, even though he were only on campus part-time. I recognize that the 
environment on campus and in industry is quite different, even though the 
laboratories look the same, etc. The objectives are different but some people 
can learn even under these circumstances. With this as a background, we can 


ask, ‘‘Does industry sponsorship have a bad effect on scholarship?’’ I’m not 
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aware that this is a very serious problem. Does the fact that somebody is being 
sponsored by industry make performance in the classroom any worse? Does 


industry sponsorship sort of impede or inhibit his search for knowledge? 


Now we can go from industry sponsorship down to part-time study. 
These things are all closely related. Does part-time study have a bad effect on 
scholarship? Here you are dealing with individual personalities. A large 
number of students would be much better off if they could study full-time, but 
I’m sure that we could pick out some individuals who would manage to do 
better on a part-time basis. I think we need to know more about this. On our 
campus, a large number of the faculty think that part-time students have a very 
bad effect on their classrooms, but there are some others who think that 


these part-time students offer a challenge to the full-time students. 


We might ask, “Does part-time study stretch out the graduate work too 
long?’’ I think, in general, it does. We have found that the number of years 
required to get a master’s degree is stretching out. What had been a one-year 
program at the University of Californiais nowlonger than a one-year program 
for the great majority of our students. This raises the question, ‘‘Is a critical 
effort needed for г master’s degree? Is a master’s degree earned in опе 
year’s intensive study the equivalent of a master’s degree earned over a 
period of three to five years?’’ In order to answer this question, it seems to 
me that you would have to know what the person is doing with the rest of his 
time. I believe that many jobs are suchthat stretching the program out beyond 
one year would do no harm. Asamatter of fact, the student might really come 


out better than he would at the end of a year. 


Now, when you come to the doctor’s degree, I feel very definitely that 
a critical effort is requiredand thatthe student has really to concentrate very, 
very hard over a period of time. If you do spread your doctor’s work out over 


a period of many years, you don’t get the same effect. 


This raises the question of how a graduate degree program differs 
from the concept of lifelong learning. I think we all agree that it is desirable 


for people to continue to go to school all their life. But should this lifelong 
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learning be degree-oriented ог non-degree oriented? What is the difference? 
It seems to me that the difference is that the degree programs end up in some 
kind of commencement ceremony which is just that, a commencement. The 
graduate is prepared at the master’s or doctor’s level to go out and do some- 
thing. The lifelong learning concept feeds education into what you are doing 
as you go along. Perhaps another way to differentiate would be to say that the 
lifelong learning notion is always directed at the problems of today and how to 
cope with them, whereas degree programs really should be pointed to the 
problems of tomorrow--looking ahead, preparing somebody today so that he 


can do the job tomorrow. 


Let’s look briefly at the creation of knowledge. I think that it is in this 
area that there has been more concern about the effect of industry sponsorship, 
because, if you do have a number of people coming to you part-time and 
sponsored by industry, it is difficult for student-professor groups to emerge. 
The campus then hasa different characteristic. Also, problems are created for 
the faculty who aretrying to buildup laboratory facilities, when they don’t have 
many students around to build them up.SoI suspect that, when you look at this 
aspect of the university’s role, this matter of creating knowledge, the present 
plans for industry sponsorship may fall quite short. They do not really help the 


university carry out its role. 


Now, what are some of the intangibles here? Does the fact that a 
student is employed in industry detract from his feeling that he is a student? 
І haven’t really observed that it does. Perhaps some of you have, but it seems 
to me that the people who are employed by industry in Southern California аге 
the same kind of people who are employed by us as teaching assistants or as 
research assistants. I can’t see that being employed off-campus has had any 
great effect on them. I might ask, ‘‘Doesindustry support influence the way in 
which the university is run?” I haven’t been able to observe any change here, 
except that I think that many of the people in the university have been willing 
to accommodate industry in terms of clerical operations, etc., assistance 
with applications, procedures, etc., but I have seen no effect on the policies 
involved. However, I don’t want to generalize onthis because I don’t know how 


it is elsewhere. 
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Does the fact that students are part-time substantially reduce the 
interchange that should go on between students? Ithink that there is no question 
but that it does. If a student comes іп for just a class or consultation with his 
professor, he is not going to have the time to talk with others. However, I 
want to point out that the university is up against fairly stiff competition in 
this regard anyway, because everyone now seems to support a lot of extra- 
curricular programs. Technical societies are very, very active; companies 
run their own in-plant seminars, etc. so that many of the things that used to 
be done only on the university campus (as far as getting people together and 
exposing them to other points of view are concerned) are now being carried 


out on a pretty large scale within the community. 


I raise one question here: suppose all of the students all over the 
country were to come to campus full-time? I wonder if the campuses could 
handle them. We couldn’t. Perhaps some of the others could, but we certainly 
could not handle them with the buildings that have been provided for us. We 
just don’t have the space. I think that, when we look at this, we must evaluate 
all of these programs in terms oftheir output. What do we think of the product 
that we are putting out now? From our point of view at the university, we seem 
to think that our graduates would make pretty good teachers and our complaint 
is not with their quality, it’s with their scarcity. We have a hard time hiring 
them as teachers because of the competition from industry. People who are 
being turned out across the country at the master’s and doctor’s level look 
very attractive to us. Whether they look attractive to industry, you will have 
to speak to that point. All I know is that, looking over the house organs that 
I receive, I see that a large number of our graduates receive recognition. 


They seem to be promoted at a fairly rapid rate. I take this as a fairly 
heartening sign. 


In conclusion, I wish to say that I think that industry support should 
be on a real broad basis. This isthe sort of thing that Dr. Warfield brought out 
in his statistics and Mr. Walker brought out in his conclusion--that there is a 
wide spectrum of support programs for people employed by industry. There 
should be many different kinds of students coming to campus from many 
different sources, receiving all different kinds of support (some of it industrial 


support). Even the industrial support programs shouldbe varied in their nature, 
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taking into account the fact that people are individuals. I think that this is the 
thing that is most important tous ata university: we must regard each student 


as an individual, someone quite different from the person sitting next to him. 


I think the notionof industrial support whichis emerging so rapidly now 
is very important and complex. It is certainly worth devoting a whole con- 
ference to such a topic instead of just one paper in a much broader program. 
It’s big, and we want to make sure that, if we inspect this in a piecemeal 
manner, we don’t come up with the same kind of conclusion the blind men did 
when they were examining the elephant. It’s abig picture and we want to make 
sure that we get a good view of it. In this regard, I think that it would be good 
if industry helped to bring the picture into focus. Often industrial support is 
presented from one point of view, either fromthe point of view of the recruiter 
or the point of view of somebody drawing up proposals which list the number of 
Ph.D.’s and M.S.’s. I think that industry shares with the university the 
responsibility for placing a premium on the intellectual accomplishment 


necessary to get the job done. 


Mr. de Guigne: Thank you very much, Dr. O’Neill. 


It has been our custom to appoint a conference Evaluation Committee to 
report at the close of the final session. As in the past, I would like to appoint 
Admiral Spruance Chairman of this Committee. I would like to ask Bob Mello 
of Army Ordnance Missile Command to serve as Vice-Chairman. Allan Wright 
of General Electric Company has agreedto serveas Committee Secretary, and 
I am inviting the following meeting participants to serve as members of this 
Committee: Dr. Mansel Keene, Dr. Calvin Warfield, Robert Knotts, Dr. Herbert 
Trotter, Dr. Robert Parden, and Dr. Russell O’Neill. Mr. Wright has requested 


that the Committee meet this evening at 8:00 p.m. in the Oak Room. 


We will now adjourn for our luncheon session. 
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The individual departments are managed by men who are 


given a large measure of independent responsibility and 
authority. 


There are manufacturing operations in more than a hundred 

locations, in more than half the states in the Union. 

Given these conditions, we feel that what is needed is not one uniform, 
rigid, monolithic program but rather a set of flexible and even permissive 
running rules that can be adopted to meet almost any forseeable situation. In 
the Employees Educational Loan Plan and the Tuition Refund Plan, we have 
such across-the-board policies. And, as Ihope Ihave indicated, both functional 
and departmental managers have ingeniously devised appropriate adaptations 
and worked out mutually advantageous arrangements with nearby educational 


institutions. 


There is, of course, a whole field which I have not touched on at all -- 
the variety of in-plant courses which do not involve established educational 
institutions. Some of these, if given under college auspices, would qualify as 
graduate-degree work. It has been said that, in most recent years, 30,000 
employees have taken 1,500 courses inside the Company. But, because these 
courses fall, technically, in the area of continuing rather than strictly higher 
education, they are probably not a proper part of this story. And it would take 


a better man than I to begin to characterize them. 


I’d like, in closing, to sum up what I feel are the common character- 
istics of the programs Ihave sketchedand of others like them. In almost every 
case, they encourage and assume a desire on the part of the employee for 
self-improvement through continuing formal education. The initiative comes 
from the employee; and, since he is the primary beneficiary, the programs 
expect him to be willing, to a greater or lesser degree, to carry a substantial 
portion of the cost. Thus, the corporate support is not something which is 
given in the sense of an employee benefit, a bribe, or philanthropy. Rather, 
it is a sharing of the cost - - in those cases and їо the degree that the Company 


shares in the benefits which the higher education confers. 


And that, without further embroidery, isthe gist of one company’s view 


and philosophy of corporate support of higher education for employees. 
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Mr. de Guigne: Thank you, Mr. Walker. 


I am now pleased to introduce Dr. Russell O’Neill, Assistant Dean of 
Engineering at the University of California at Los Angeles, who will give us 


the university view of corporate and government support of higher education 


for employees. 


Dr. O’Neill: I know it’s not good practice to begin a presentation with 
an apology, but I feel that one is in order here because Dean Boelter’s name 
was оп the program and so many of you know Dean Boelter. I am sure that you 
are as disappointed as I am that he is not here today. I would much rather be 


with you in the audience listening to what he has to say. 


He did not write out a paper for me to read; instead, we sat down and 
talked about this for about an hour. It was our impression that this would be 
a rather informal meeting, setting the background against which some panel 
would operate a little later. So we just jotted down some notes to which I will 
refer. I’m afraid that we probably raised many more questions than we have 


answered. 


Even before I heard Provost Terman’s talk this morning, I realized 
that it was not going to be possible for me to give the university view, speaking 
for all universities. I will attempt to be as general as I can but it’s an awfully 


tough job. I’m sure that what I have to say is going to be controversial. 


Perhaps, for the benefit of some, I ought to identify myself so that 
you сап tell my ‘‘bias.’’ I’m from the University of California, which is а 
state university but really only 60% state- supported. About 40% of our monies 
come from gifts, endowments, and student fees. Inaddition to this 100%, there 
is another 100% that we get for sponsored research--from the Federal 


Government, State Government, and from industry. 


I am from the Department of Engineering on the Los Angeles campus. 
Enrollment is about equally divided between undergraduate and graduate 
students. Last year at this time, we һай some what over 800 graduate students 


and about 800 undergraduates. Many of these students were employed in 
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Southern California industry. As a matter of fact, about 85% of our graduate 
students were employed off campus. We found that all of these students were 
taking a little over five units per semester. This means that a large number 
of graduate students took one course; some took two courses; a few, three or 
four. This gives you some idea of what my ‘“‘bias’’ might be, although I shall 


try to avoid this as much as possible. 


I think first we shall have to raise a question: is there a need for 
highly trained engineers, and, if there is, how many should there be and at 
what level they should be? This conference will discuss these two aspects 
more fully this afternoon and tomorrow, and so I don’t want to dwell on them, 
except that I must say that our program is based upon the belief that there 
is a need for more engineers and that we have a long way to go before we 
saturate the country with engineers. We feel that a large number of these 
engineers should be trained beyond the bachelor’s degree. It seems to me that 
we are almost at the point where the professional engineer is one who has an 
education up through the master’s degree. We are going ahead on the assump- 
tion that there is a need for this kind of training and that there should be a 
fair amount of it at the master’s level. I can’t document this need, but I trust 
that some of you will be able to a little later. I know from specific cases that 
we are certainly short of technical manpower. І spent one month this summer 
attending a transportation conference at Wood’s Hole, Massachusetts. We 
uncovered a great shortage of well trained people in this large field. We must 
do something about it if we are goingto take care of the increase in population 


and our demands for increased mobility. 


Suppose we agree that we are going to have to have some kind of 
expanded program? How can this be carried out? I think one of the obvious 
things to do is to improve our teaching so that the time that students do spend 
in school is more productive. Of course, allof the universities are working on 
this in one way or other. We don’t want to overlook this fact, but it is not the 
subject of this conference. Another way would be to put a larger burden on 
the parents of children and have the parents send the children to school for a 
longer period of time and support them. We could ask that the Federal 


Government increase its support for students who wish to do advanced work 
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or we could have more support from industry.I suspect that it’s this particular 


avenue that we are going to look at the hardest today and tomorrow. 


Perhaps it doesn’t matter, then, how these expenses of the student are 
met. Before going into that, it seems to me that we might pause and see what 
it is we are trying to do at a university. Stating it rather crudely, I think that, 
at a university, you create knowledge--that’s essentially your research 
program; you transmit knowledge in the classroom and in the laboratories; 
and you store knowledge in the libraries. These, then, are the three major 


functions of the university as I see it. 


Let’s look at the transmission of knowledge first. What goes on in the 
classroom and in the laboratories? Do we really know how a person learns? 
I don’t think we do. I think that we really are not in a position right now to say 
that a particular mechanism is the best of all possible mechanisms: whether 
this learning takes place in a small group where you have a professor anda 
few students gathered around him, or in a very large classroom like this 
auditorium or in а laboratory, etc. How importantis the atmosphere in which 
this is carried on? Again, I don’t think we really know for sure; we all have 
ideas as to the importance of this, butI, for one, have not seen any convincing 
data here. And, what effect does the time of day have? So, all that I’m saying 
is that it seems to me there are some very fundamental questions which are 
left unanswered at this particulartime. Also, another thing that seems to over- 
ride all of this, in my mind, is that there are such tremendous individual 
differences among the students who come to a university. This means to me 


that there should be a wide range of possibilities for graduate education. 


I, for one, don’t believe that there is anything to prevent an individual 
from learning when he із off campus. You could have the kind of job that would 
also provide learning experiences. An individual really could be a full-time 
student, even though he were only on campus part-time. I recognize that the 
environment on campus and in industry is quite different, even though the 
laboratories look the same, etc. The objectives are different but some people 
can learn even under these circumstances. With this as a background, we can 


ask, “Does industry sponsorship have a bad effect оп scholarship?” I’m not 
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aware that this isa very serious problem. Does the fact that somebody is being 
sponsored by industry make performance in the classroom any worse? Does 


industry sponsorship sort of impede or inhibit his search for knowledge? 


Now we can go from industry sponsorship down to part-time study. 
These things are all closely related. Does part-time study have a bad effect on 
scholarship? Here you are dealing with individual personalities. A large 
number of students would be much better off if they could study full-time, but 
I’m sure that we could pick out some individuals who would manage to do 
better on a part-time basis. I think we need to know more about this. On our 
campus, a large number of the faculty think that part-time students have a very 
bad effect on their classrooms, but there are some others who think that 


these part-time students offer a challenge to the full-time students. 


We might ask, “Does part-time study stretch out the graduate work too 
long?’’ I think, in general, it does. We have found that the number of years 
required to get a master’s degree is stretching out. What had been a one-year 
program at the University of Californiais nowlonger than a one-year program 
for the great majority of our students. This raises the question, ‘‘Is a critical 
effort needed for 2 master’s degree? Is a master’s degree earned in one 
year’s intensive study the equivalent of a master’s degree earned over а 
period of three to five years?’’ In order to answer this question, it seems to 
me that you would have to know what the person is doing with the rest of his 
time. I believe that many jobs are suchthat stretching the program out beyond 
one year would do no harm. Asamatter of fact, the student might really come 


out better than he would at the end of a year. 


Now, when you come to the doctor’s degree, I feel very definitely that 
a critical effort is requiredand thatthe student has really to concentrate very, 
very hard over a period of time. If you do spread your doctor’s work out over 


a period of many years, you don’t get the same effect. 


This raises the question of how a graduate degree program differs 
from the concept of lifelong learning. I think we all agree that it is desirable 


for people to continue to go to school all their life. But should this lifelong 
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learning Бе degree-oriented or non-degree oriented? What is the difference? 
It seems to me that the difference is that the degree programs end up in some 
kind of commencement ceremony which is just that, a commencement. The 
graduate is prepared at the master’s or doctor’s level to go out and do some- 
thing. The lifelong learning concept feeds education into what you are doing 
as you go along. Perhaps another way to differentiate would be to say that the 
lifelong learning notion is always directed at the problems of today and how to 
cope with them, whereas degree programs really should be pointed to the 
problems of tomorrow--looking ahead, preparing somebody today so that he 


can do the job tomorrow. 


Let’s look briefly at the creation of knowledge. I think that it is in this 
area that there has been more concern about the effect of industry sponsorship, 
because, if you do have a number of people coming to you part-time and 
sponsored by industry, it is difficult for student-professor groups to emerge. 
The campus then hasa different characteristic. Also, problems are created for 
the faculty who аге trying to buildup laboratory facilities, when they don’t have 
many students around to build them up.SoI suspect that, when you look at this 
aspect of the university’s role, this matter of creating knowledge, the present 
plans for industry sponsorship may fall quite short. They do not really help the 


university carry out its role. 


Now, what are some of the intangibles here? Does the fact that a 
student is employed in industry detract from his feeling that he is a student? 
I haven’t really observed that it does. Perhaps some of you have, but it seems 
to me that the people who are employed by industry in Southern California аге 
the same kind of people who are employed by us as teaching assistants or as 
research assistants. I can’t see that being employed off-campus has had any 
great effect on them. I might ask, “Does industry support influence the way in 
which the university is run?” I haven’t been able to observe any change here, 
except that I think that many of the people in the university have been willing 
to accommodate industry in terms of clerical operations, etc., assistance 
with applications, procedures, etc., but I have seen no effect on the policies 
involved. However, I don’t want to generalize onthis because I don’t know how 


it is elsewhere. 
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Does the fact that students are part-time substantially reduce the 
interchange that should ро on between students? I think that there is no question 
but that it does. If a student comes in for just a class or consultation with his 
professor, he is not going to have the time to talk with others. However, I 
want to point out that the university is up against fairly stiff competition in 
this regard anyway, because everyone now seems to support a lot of extra- 
curricular programs. Technical societies are very, very active; companies 
run their own in-plant seminars, etc. so that many of the things that used to 
be done only on the university campus (as far as getting people together and 
exposing them to other points of view are concerned) are now being carried 


out on a pretty large scale within the community. 


I raise one question here: suppose all of the students all over the 
country were to come to campus full-time? I wonder if the campuses could 
handle them. We couldn’t. Perhaps some of the others could, but we certainly 
could not handle them with the buildings that have been provided for us. We 
just don’t have the space. I think that, when we look at this, we must evaluate 
all of these programs in terms oftheir output. What do we think of the product 
that we are putting out now? From our point of view at the university, we seem 
to think that our graduates would make pretty good teachers and our complaint 
is not with their quality, it’s with their scarcity. We have a hard time hiring 
them as teachers because of the competition from industry. People who are 
being turned out across the country at the master’s and doctor’s level look 
very attractive to us. Whether they look attractive to industry, you will have 
to speak to that point. АП I know is that, looking over the house organs that 
I receive, I see that a large number of our graduates receive recognition. 
They seem to be promoted at a fairly rapid rate. I take this as a fairly 


heartening sign. 


In conclusion, I wish to say that I think that industry support should 
be оп а real broad basis. This isthe sort of thing that Dr. Warfield brought out 
in his statistics and Mr. Walker brought out in his conclusion--that there is a 
wide spectrum of support programs for people employed by industry. There 
should be many different kinds of students coming to campus from many 
different sources, receiving all different kinds of support (some of it industrial 


support). Even the industrial support programs should be varied in their nature, 
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taking into account the fact that people are individuals. I think that this is the 
thing that is most important tous ata university: we must regard each student 


as an individual, someone quite different from the person sitting next to him. 


I think the notion of industrial support whichis emerging so rapidly now 
is very important and complex. It is certainly worth devoting a whole con- 
ference to such a topic instead of just one paper in a much broader program. 
It’s big, and we want to make sure that, if we inspect this in a piecemeal 
manner, we don’t come up with the same kind of conclusion the blind men did 
when they were examining the elephant. It’s abig picture and we want to make 
sure that we get a good view of it. In this regard, I think that it would be good 
if industry helped to bring the picture into focus. Often industrial support is 
presented from one point of view, either fromthe point of view of the recruiter 
or the point of view of somebody drawing up proposals which list the number of 
Ph.D.’s and M.S.’s. I think that industry shares with the university the 
responsibility for placing a premium on the intellectual accomplishment 


necessary to get the job done. 


Mr. de Guigne: Thank you very much, Dr. O'Neill. 


It has been our custom to appoint a conference Evaluation Committee to 
report at the close of the final session. As in the past, I would like to appoint 
Admiral Spruance Chairman of this Committee. I would like to ask Bob Mello 
of Army Ordnance Missile Command to serve as Vice-Chairman. Allan Wright 
of General Electric Company has agreedto serveas Committee Secretary, and 
I am inviting the following meeting participants to serve as members of this 
Committee: Dr. Mansel Keene, Dr. Calvin Warfield, Robert Knotts, Dr. Herbert 
Trotter, Dr. Robert Parden, and Dr. Russell O’Neill. Mr. Wright has requested 


that the Committee meet this evening at 8:00 p.m. in the Oak Room. 


We will now adjourn for our luncheon session. 
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General Schomburg was introduced by Robert Е. Mello, а 
Trustee of the Cooperative Research Institute and Director 


of Civilian Personnel for the Army Ordnance Missile Command 
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General Schomburg: Though I am ап Army man, I always welcome the 
opportunity to visit a Navy facility even when it trespasses on the great land 
mass which I consider my natural preserve. I hope my Navy friends will 
forgive me if I occasionally lapse into Army jargon during my talk. In any 


event, I want them to know that I am very happy to be aboard. 


To address the International Science Foundation is indeed a pleasure. 
And, I must say, the International Science Foundation knows how to pick a nice 
place for a meeting. It is equally pleasurable once again to visit the magnificent 
“Golden State of California’’ and your beautiful city of Monterey, which has 


contributed so much to our national history and culture. 


While I could go on extolling Monterey’s virtues, I am really here to 
speak on the development of scientific manpower through educational programs 
sponsored by management. In keeping with this topic, my theme here, as well 
as at the home base of the Army Ordnance Missile Command, is ‘‘scientific 


teams are made, not bought.’’ 


Before I start talking like an expert on this subject, I would like to 
qualify the Army as a maker of exceptional teams. I will do this in two ways. 
Two of our top teams attained such national recognition that they are no longer 
with us. And let me say again that we made these teams. They weren’t bought. 
One of these two teams was from not far away, at the Jet Propulsion Labo- 
ratory, and the other was Dr. Wernher von Braun’s team of the Army Ballistic 
Missile Agency, both of which now, of course, have transferred to the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration. Let me hasten to add here that we are 


not in the wholesale team-building business; so don’t call us, we’ll call you. 


My second way of qualifying the Army as expert in the team-building 
business will be by showing you actual physical results of some of our teams’ 
efforts. These will speak for themselves in demonstrating the excellence of 
the teams we have created. And right now I would like to dispel any idea that 
the Army is not progressive in the technicaland scientific end of its business. 
Don’t be misled by the name ‘‘arsenal.’’ Let me assure you that, in name only, 
do we bear any resemblance tothe arsenals of old where harnesses for horses 
and mules and case iron cannon predominated. Our arsenals are now highly 


developed engineering centers. 
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In attaining our present status, our philosophy for making outstanding 


teams has been: 


(a) Start with good people--and, incidentally, that is where you 
of the Foundation make a contribution. 


(b) Give these people challenging assignments. 


(c) Insure proper management. 


Under this third ingredient, we insure opportunity for technical 
improvement in two ways. We insist that a small part of the technical job 
itself must occasionally be done by our own people in order to keep their hands 
a little dirty, and, secondly, we insist that they must be given the opportunity 


for and encouraged to participate in graduate education. 


To those of you who know the Army Ordnance Missile Command and 
its key mission in the modernization of our Army, it will be no surprise that 
our first consideration is forthe men and women responsible for the research, 


development, and production of new missiles for the defense of our country. 


Without our continuous effort to develop well educated, well trained, 
and dedicated people, AOMC would fail in its mission. Missiles are a by- 
product of our people. When you read of the firing of one of our families of 
missiles, you can be assured that it indeed has a living personality--the 


people of the Army Ordnance Missile Command--the Science-Industry team. 


Before I give you some of the physical examples which I hope will 
convince you that the Army is qualified in team-making, I think it might fit 
well for me to describe our organization for developing, producing, and fielding 


Army missiles. Let me start by describing to you our job. 


We are working on twenty-one missile programs. The Army’s missiles 
range in size from a system which you can hold in your hand, such as the 
REDEYE system for bringing down low- flying enemy aircraft, to such missiles 


as the JUPITER, PERSHING, and ZEUS. 
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All together this year the Army Ordnance Missile Command will spend 
1.8 billion dollars. This is truly big business. Dollar wise, we rank sixteenth 
if compared with the big corporations of the nation. Over 90% of this money 


is spent on contract with private industry and institutions. 


We manage the Army’s missile business through these organizations: 
The Army Ordnance Missile Command Headquarters, the Army Ballistic 
Missile Agency, the Army Rocket and Guided Missile Agency, White Sands 
Missile Range, and Redstone Arsenal, which functions as our housekeeper 


at Huntsville. 


We have people working at Huntsville, in New Mexico, the Atlantic 
Missile Range, and at Kwajalein Island in the Pacific. We have people working 
all over the continental United States and in Canada and Europe. Not to be 
outdone by the Navy, we even have an electronically equipped ocean- going 
vessel as a part of our Command. We call it the DAMP ship--please note 
that the name ends with a “Р.” The DAMP stands for ‘‘Down Range Anti- 


Missile Missile Measurement Program.’’ 


Our civilian and military strength is over 17,000. The sun never sets 
on the Army Ordnance Missile Command. In addition, we are supported by 
many other organizations of the Ordnance Corps and of the Army. For 
example, the Ordnance Tank- Automotive Command assists with the vehicular 
portions of our programs; the Ordnance Special Weapons and Ammunition 
Command does our warhead work; the Signal Corps takes care of our com- 
munications; and the Corps of Engineers handles our construction and air 


conditioning in our missile systems and our power packages. 


We do only a small amount of our development work in-house-- 
in Government laboratories-- just enough to keep ourselves knowledgeable and 
thus protect the Government through effective technical supervision of 
contractor efforts. In other words, we feel that we must have on our own 
payrolls people who can help our Army users decide what they need, help 
us describe to the contractors in their own terms what we want, keep the 


contractor from going astray as he does the job, and, finally, determine 
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whether what we get fromthe contractor is that for which we asked. Of course, 
there are some areas, such as propellants, microminiaturization of electronic 
components, and newcomputer devices, in which we possess unique competence 


and therefore pursue these types of work in-house. 


But our main strength is in people as represented by the International 


Science Foundation and our teammates on the Army-Industry-Science team. 


I tell you quite frankly that our present need is greater than ever. We 
will require the quality and quantity of support from you that we have received 
in the past. The capabilities ofthe Army’s missile systems must be constantly 


improved. 


Now let me give you the examples that I promised and let me start 
in an area in which we have made outstanding progress since World War II. 
I will show and tell you where we have been and where we are going in this 
one area which is critical to missiles. This illustrates why we need well 
educated, competent people on our payrolls, people who are constantly given 


the opportunity for additional education. 


During World War II, the Ballistic Research Laboratories of Aberdeen 
were seeking an easier way to prepare artillery-firing tables and bombing 
tables. They initiated research projects inthe Ballistic Research Laboratories 
and also at the University of Pennsylvania in order to determine a better way 
to accomplish the tedious and time-consuming calculations. The payoff was the 
ENIAC, which stands for Electronic Numerical Integrator and Computer. This 
was the granddaddy of all electronic digital computers; some day at least part 
of it will be in the Smithsonian Institution. Our current missile programs 
would be crippled without the help of the complex modern computers which 
have followed in the wake of the ENIAC (slide showing the way it looked at 
Aberdeen, a complete room full of equipment containing some 18,000 electronic 
tubes), This computer established the feasibility of our current digital elec- 
tronic computers; it initiated a computer industry in the United States whose 


product is estimated to exceed 350 million dollars a year. 
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From there we went to microminiaturization with a motto, “If you сап 


see it, it is too big.” 


Our pioneer computer filled a large room. Our present efforts are to 
make computers small and rugged through the microminiaturization of 
electronic components. Here is a binary counter stage of a computer which we 
have microminiaturized (demonstration slide). This stage, packaged in one 
cubic inch, is equivalent to twenty-four vacuum tubes and seventy-seven 
additional electronic components. One hundred electronic components in one 
cubic inch! Not only has the size been reduced by a factor of approximately 


100, but the cost is being reduced by a factor of 10: Yet it is more rugged. 


We still weren't satisfied with this reduction in size; so we changed our 
motto: ‘‘Don’t waste the molecules.’’ Continued efforts producedan electronic 
component density of 1,490,000 components per cubic foot, or approximately 
1,000 per cubic inch, as compared to the 100 per cubic inch in the binary 


counter stage which I just described. 


This box contains a battery anda speaker (demonstrating binary divider 
on platform). On top is a circuit consisting of two binary dividers and one 
multi-vibrator. In this package, there is the equivalent of thirty- six electronic 
components including transistors, resistors, diodes, and capacitors, all con- 
tained in a volume of 1/30th of a cubic inch. This little package has one of the 
highest electronic component densities in the world today. This time, in order 
to assure you that the assembly works, I will give an audio demonstration. 
First, I will turn on the multi-vibrator by turning on this switch. I will now 
bring in a binary divider which will very accurately divide the frequency in 
half. You will notice the change of pitch. I will now bring in the other binary 
divider which will again divide the frequency inhalf. You will notice the lower 
frequency sound. There is nothing new in the ability to divide frequencies 
accurately. I am only using this means of demonstrating this small binary 
divider and milti-vibrator package and of proving to you that it works. As an 
outgrowth of this Army development, American industry is now achieving as 


much as 50 million components per cubic foot. Molecules have not been wasted. 
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As I said before, size is going down by а factor of 100 and cost is being 
reduced by a factor of 10, and, at the same time, our electronic components 
are much more rugged and will stand a great deal more abuse. Let me show 
you what I mean. A microminiaturized radio transmitter and oscillator have 
been built into this shell- shaped object. When Iturn the transmitter on, it will 
transmit an Explorer-type signal. It can be picked up on this radio receiver. 
The transmitter continues to operate even after rough treatment (the trans- 
mitter is dropped). It will take much more rough treatment than І can give it 


here. 


This is where we have been. Where are we going? For at least part 
of our missile control systems, it appears desirableto abandon electronics in 
favor of a revolutionary newdevice basedonthe use of either liquids or gases. 
We call this device a pure fluidamplifier. The Army’s Science-Industry team, 
in lifting the curtain on the pure fluid amplifier, believes that it will greatly 
simplify control and fusing systems, that it can launch a new industry, and 


that it can improve the Army’s missiles and other defensive weapons. 


The pure fluid amplifier may well turn out to be equivalent in impor- 
tance to the development of the vacuum tube and the transistor. Instead of 
vacuum tubes and transistors, the basic units of tomorrow’s missiles may 
be small blocks of metal, plastic, or ceramic, with tiny passageways in them. 
Personnel of the Army’s Diamond Ordnance and Fuse Laboratories in 
Washington believe that these fluid elements are the basis for an entirely 
new industry which could rival electronics within ten years. Pure fluid 
amplifier circuits can be used to do almost anything electronic circuits can 
do: amplify, compute, remember, control, and direct, though, of course, they 


are not as fast as low-power, high-speed electronic circuits. 


Basically, pure fluid amplification is the control of a high-power 
stream by a lower-power stream. The principle is simple. If, to the side of 
a jet of high-pressure air, we apply a much smaller jet, the large jet will 
change direction. We thus control a lot of energy with a small amount, and 
this is an amplifier. This invention makes it possible to essentially duplicate 


most electronic control machines using familiar gases--air, for instance-- 
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instead of unseen апа difficult-to-handle electrons. But, let me show you a 
short film at this time which will demonstrate the great possibilities of this 


device. (Film.) 


Now, just to prove to you that this idea really works, I am going to 
give you a live demonstration. I have here a tank of butane gas connected to a 
little brass block by a rubber hose. At the center of the block is a small 
passageway, pointing up, through which gas from the tank is expelled. Above, 
there are two more passageways for this gas---one to the right and one to 
the left. At each side of the center jet, there are two interesecting passage- 
ways--jets--at right angles. I turn оп the gas and light the jets at the top so 
that we can see them. Now if I seal off the control chambers with my fingers 
the large jet appears at one of the two exit ports. The passage of the gas past 


the two side ports creates a partial vacuum. 


If I open the passageway by removing my finger at the side of the jet, 
the vacuum is relieved, the pressure is increased, and this pressure forces 
the gas to the other side. I can move it back and forth as often as I like by 
simply opening one or the other of the side jets. Those of you who are 
familiar with the electronic systems will recognize this as flip-flop; that is, 
it assumes stably one of two positions. As such, it is a scale-by-2 counter, 
and this, of course, is abasic element of the large electronic digital computing 
machines of today. It also makes a good cigarette lighter, ideal for any of 


your two-headed friends. 


Now, let me show you а basic clock. If I connect these two side ports 
to 100 feet of ordinary tubing, I establish a feed between them such that when 
a disturbance occurs in the system, a pressure wave is generated causing 
the flame to kick to the other side, establishing a new pressure wave which 
travels back and forth in the tube and kicks the flame back and forth. As I 
connect the hose to the two sides, you can see this action. If we count the 
number of times it flips back and forth, we have a counter, or a timer, ora 


clock, as you please. 


Because of security restrictions, I cannot tell you of all its missile 


applications. However, pure fluid amplifiers promise to make possible truly 
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rugged all-environment automatic pilots for the Army’s missiles. A pure 
fluid amplifier could be the basis for non-electrical computers or guidance 
units that will withstand severe mechanical or thermal shock and will not 
be affected by radio jamming, or atomic radiation. Hot gas servomechanisms 
will use ceramic pure fluid amplifiers and could operate from hot- rocket 


exhaust gases in order to accomplish the arming and fuzing of a missile. 


Pure fluid amplifiers will not wear out; there is no maintenance or 
replacement involved. They can be used in conditions such as high heat or 
humidity that preclude electronics. And, finally, cost is an important factor. 
When they are applicable, pure fluid amplifiers maybe printed circuit etching 
techniques should cost only a few cents each. You may see this principle used 
in your own washing machine someday, and, when this happens, there will be 
few occasions for your wife to call frantically to say that the washing machine 


is not working. 


There are some moving parts in missiles, such as gyroscopes, which, 
for best operation, require almost frictionless bearings. Bearings lubricated 
by standard means just won’t work. As a result, the Army Ordnance Missile 
Command developed what we call the ‘‘air bearing.’’ Instead of oil, this bear- 


ing uses a cushion of compressed air. 


Here is such an air bearing. (Demonstration.) Between these two 
disks of steel are small holes which supply the air at a pressure of about 
14 lbs. per square inch gauge. This holds the two disks approximately 1/1000 of 
an inch apart. I’ll spin the PERSHING model and let’s see how long it goes. If 
I don’t talk too long, it should still be going when I finish. 


I have here a precision infrared tracker which was developed by per- 
sonnel from my Command in order to track incoming ballistic missile nose 
cones at the Atlantic Missile Range. This device will detect and track with 
great accuracy a target emitting energy in the infrared frequency spectrum. 
Since it is a passive device which depends upon the omission of energy from 
the target, it possesses certain inherent advantages over radar, which is 
dependent upon a reflection of its own signal. Of primary significance is the 


fact that its presence is not readily detected by the target being tracked, and, 
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secondarily, it is much less complicated than an equivalent radar with its 
sophisticated electronics. This particular device employs the normal, infrared, 
sensitive, lead-sulfide-coated detector which, together with associated elec- 
tronic circuitry and control motors, maintains the tracker lead in proper 


alignment with the target. 


The infrared tracker which you see in the back of the room will 
operate completely on its own and without outside assistance. The heat source 
that it will follow will be the end of a lighted cigar which I will now present 
to Mr. Mello. So that you will be able to observe the tracking of the tracker, 
I have had a small spotlight mounted on the tracker. As Mr. Mello moves 
around the platform, his cigar will be followed by the tracker, and, of course, 
he will remain in the spotlight regardless of where he goes. Incidentally, you 
might like to know that Mr. Mello is a non-smoker. Since he will not be able 


to get out of the spotlight, you will be able to observe whether or not he 


turns green. 


Here is the REDEYE SIMULATOR. This training device is similar to 
the tactical combat weapons system having the same configuration, weight, 
and balance. In the nose of the missile is an infrared sensing device which 
seeks and locks-on objects radiating energy in the infrared frequency region. 
When aimed at a heat-radiating target, a signal or tone is heard, which 
indicates that acquisition has been accomplished and the REDEYE operator 
can fire. Preliminary tests have been conducted with this SIMULATOR to 
determine the capability of a REDEYE operator to detect, track, and fire at 


aerial targets. Test agency evaluation of these is scheduled for completion 


in October. 


These are the kinds of results which we believe have been made 
possible by our wholehearted support of the policy which has been adopted by 
the Federal Council for Science and Technology on April 26 of this year. This 
policy recommends in essence that ‘‘inplanning forthe establishment of major 
research facilities, it is recommended that every effort be made to assure 
that properly qualified scientists іп the particular fieldof science have access 


to federally financed facilities consistent with optimum utilization of the 
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facility concerned. This would have the effect of intensifying and expanding 
those cooperative arrangements which have been traditional among university 


scientists.’’ 


I firmly believe this policy should be applied in both Government and 
industry. Let me tell you of some of the things we have been doing and are 
doing at Huntsville in furtherance of this objective. We not only say it, we 


do it! 


In order to provide instructors for graduate courses, we are presently 
giving active support and leadership to the establishment of a research institute 
in the Huntsville, Alabama area under the direction of the University of 
Alabama. Such a research institute will at the same time enhance the pro- 
fessional environment in our area to the advantage of our people, the con- 


tractors, and industry. 


We are proud of our graduate study program at Redstone. To attract 
and hold competent engineers and scientists and other professional people, 
management must make available the necessary graduate-level courses to 
meet the needs of its personnel for continued study in their field and an 
opportunity for them to obtain higher level degrees. When an installation or 
firm is not physically located nearacollegeor university which provides such 
instruction, it is necessary to bring the activity to the local area through 
close support and cooperation with an institution of higher learning. This 
support was given to the University of Alabama when we jointly established a 
graduate-level program at Redstone Arsenal. Classroom facilities and 
laboratories on the Arsenal were made available to the University, and, in 
addition, AOMC assisted the University in staffing its faculty by encouraging 
qualified personnel from our work forces to participate as part-time in- 
structors. Employees are urged to attend the graduate-level courses, and, 
when such courses are needed in the work-related development of the 
individual, the tuition costs are borne by the Government. Due to the recent 
establishment of the George C. Marshall Space Flight Center, a joint program 
will be conducted this year. The White Sands Missile Range in New Mexico has 


a similar graduate program with the New Mexico State University. Over 500 of 
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our personnel participated in these programs last year, and an even greater 
participation is expected this year. To keep abreast of scientific developments, 
military and civilian personnel are also enrolled in special advanced courses 
and seminars at universities and colleges throughout the nation. As an 
example, many of our professionals participated in the special programs 


during the summer months at MIT and Pennsylvania State University. 


Top management support of graduate and advanced training is not the 
only area of consideration. Equally important is the backing necessary to pro- 
vide undergraduate study. Here again, management must assist higher educa- 
tional facilities in providing undergraduate courses within easy reach of 
employees in order to foster self-development opportunities to meet the 
industrial and governmental needs of the community. A good example to 
illustrate what top management’s policy can achieve in support of higher 
education is the University of Alabama’s Huntsville Center.Several years ago, 
with the support of our people, the University of Alabama established an 
educational center offering undergraduate engineering and scientific courses. 
The University Center now offers college credit courses which include the 
first three years in engineering and arts and sciences. Also offered are the 
first two years in commerce, business administration, and education. This 
facility has been so successfully operated that a new $750,000 building, 
housing classrooms and laboratories, is nearing completion. Until this time, 
the Center has been using the facilities of a local high school. 3,100 students 
were enrolled last year, and an even greater participation is now expected. 
The majority of the students are military and civilian personnel from elements 
of the Army Ordnance Missile Command. I am proud to note that nearly 20% 


of last year’s enrollment consisted of military personnel. 


Cooperative education which consists of alternating academic periods 
with industrial work experience and on-the-jobtraining has gained momentum. 
Today this form of education is expanding rapidly through cooperative efforts 
of higher educational institutions, industry, and government. One of the fore- 
runners in the Government is the program being conducted at the White Sands 
Missile Range, an element of AOMC, in cooperation with the New Mexico 


State University. Students in programs such as these are able to witness and 
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participate in the practical application of their studies as they proceed with 
their academic training. At the same time, the student, upon graduation, is 
already familiar with the policies and practices of the employment agency, 
thereby entering full production at an earlier stage. Also, we have found that 
these ‘‘co-op’’ students are, on an average, of a better quality than most of 
the college-educated young men whom we employ.I believe that those organiza- 
tions which do not participate in such programs should give careful consider- 
ation to cooperative education as an additional source of future personnel 
needs. As of the end ofourfiscalyear, last June 30, elements of my Command 
employed nearly 400 ‘‘co-op’’ students from twelve participating colleges and 
universities. Programs such as these can be successful only through strong 
support of top management and full cooperation with our nation’s colleges 
and universities and other institutions of higher learning. Industrial and 
governmental leaders must establish close relationships with higher-level 
educators and administrators, so that each is cognizant of the other’s 
respective needs and problems. The support of higher education is vital to 
both our civilian and military career programs. Such programs involve, of 
course, leading the potential employee through a series of developmental 
stages or orientation, special projects, and on-the-job training, most of which 
is conducted by institutions of higher learning. Iam sure most of the organi- 
zations represented here today have programs of this nature, either formal 


or informal. 


We are also proud of the career program for army officers. I would 
like to tell you of some of its highlights for officers in the Ordnance Corps. 
We have aprogram called ‘‘Operation Bootstrap.” This is for an individual who 
lacks less than twelve months of completing his college education and desires 
a degree. If he is qualified, the Army will send this officer to college where 


he will continue to draw his pay and allowances until he receives his degree. 


The Ordnance Officer Career Program is designed to provide pro- 
gressive, long-range development of each officer member of the Corps 
through appropriate schooling and on-the-jobtraining. Ordnance officers serve 


on a wide variety of assignments, from troop duty as unit commanders in an 
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active theater to commanders of research facilities in the continental United 
States. They are expected to have basic, fundamental knowledge of the opera- 
tions of an activity sufficient to manage and coordinate effectively the work of 
their specialist subordinates. Officer contributions stem from a thorough 
knowledge, gained through experience, of a variety of assignments of the 
mission and operation of the Corps as a whole, which enables them to guide a 
particular activity consonant with the overall Corps mission, as well as 
general managerial and leadership competence applicable to any activity 
which they are assigned to command. The Ordnance Career Program consists 
of four major periods: the military development period, ordnance development 


period, intermediate level, and the command and staff period. 


І would like to elaborate just a little more on our officer schooling. Per- 
haps I should start by telling you that out of thirty years of active duty, the 
average regular Army officer spends three to five years in Army and civilian 
schools. In addition to attendance at the ordnance basic and advanced courses at 
the Ordnance School, which is mandatory for all Ordnance officers, selected in- 
dividuals are assigned each year to the Army-wide courses at the Command апа 
General Staff College, Armed Forces Staff College, Industrial College of the 
Armed Forces, and National War College. In addition, selected junior officers 
are enrolled at the graduate level in the leading civilian technological educa- 
tional institutions. The courses normally leadtoa Master of Science degree in 
engineering, and certain selected officers are continued through the doctorate 
level. As a matter of fact, it was this kind of inducement that got me into the 
Ordnance Corps just over twenty years ago. At that time I was an Infantry 
Officer and I was enjoying my profession, but I was offered an opportunity to go 
to MIT andobtaina master’s degree inmechanical engineering. This I could not 


resist and is probably the main reason I am in the missile business today. 


Now that I have told you what we are doing in the Army Ordnance 
Missile Command in support of higher education for our employees, I want 
to show you some more of the by-products of higher education that have been 
produced by professional talent, the Army’s great Science-Industry team. The 


efforts of this team, composed of military and civilian employees and 
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contractors, һауе been far more rewarding than we could have ever antici- 
pated. I have with me several short films recording some missile achieve- 
ments. I feel certain that, without the professional advancement made possible 
by our nation’s institutions of higher learning, these could not have become 


a reality. 


To the ranks of the uninformed layman, the idea of intercepting a 
ballistic missile may appear utterly impossible. As a result, he may dismiss 
the idea and decide that his security lies totally in his country’s retaliatory 


powers. 


Hitting a missile with a missile із not impossible. In fact, the successful 
accomplishment of such afeatisnowhistory. Let me first show you how easily 
our HAWK missile can bring down a high-speed jet aircraft. The HAWK 
system is completely on wheels and is mobile enough to travel anywhere with 
the field army. It was primarily designed to bring down aircraft that fly close 
to the ground or, to use Navy jargon, ‘‘close to the deck.’’ Normal anti- 
aircraft systems are defeated by ground clutter under these conditions, but 
the HAWK can do more than bring down a jet plane. (Film on HAWK vs. 
HONEST JOHN and LITTLE JOHN missiles.) 


Now let me show you what the HERCULES can do against our guided 
missile, the CORPORAL, and finally against another HERCULES missile 
(another film). This is the first time (to our knowledge) that a missile has 
brought down a guided missile, and the CORPORAL is a guided missile. It is 
a 75-mile missile which has been in the field for nearly eight years, and, in 


this firing, was launched by troops at White Sands Missile Range. 


In this film, the HERCULES is brought down by another HERCULES 
missile nineteen miles above our White Sands Missile Range where the inter- 
cept took place. The combined closing speed of the two missiles was better 


than seven times the speed of sound. 


I think you will agree that these are phenomenal achievements which 


prove that the idea of hitting a missile with a missile is indeed feasible. 
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It also proves that, with the right people and with people who are properly 


motivated, practically nothing is impossible. 


Here's the ZEUS missile being launched іп a test at White Sands 
Missile Range (another film). It develops more thrust than any solid propellant 
engine fired to date. The ZEUS is one of the most important missile systems 


currently under development in the United States. 


Let me clarify a possible misunderstanding. You just witnessed both 
the HAWK andHERCULES missiles intercepting other missiles and undoubtedly 
wonder why the ZEUS anti-missile missile development is so vital to our 
nation’s defense. May I point out that these interceptions were conducted 
under controlled conditions, without the element of surprise and at relatively 
low altitudes and target velocities? Interceptions of ICBM warheads, with 
probable nuclear components, is a far more difficult task. In this case, the 
velocities to be encountered make the system reaction time extremely 
critical; and the desire for early interception necessitates long-range, highly 
accurate radar systems as well as a powerful rocket with great acceleration. 
Consider, for instance, the problem of determining when and how to detonate 
the ZEUS warhead if the combined velocity of ZEUS and target is in excess 
of twenty times the speed of sound. Despite these exceedingly stringent re- 


quirements, we are confident that the ZEUS system will fulfill our expectations. 


In conclusion, may I reiterate that significant technological achieve- 
ments such as those I have just demonstrated require the coordinated team 
effort of dedicated and well educated scientific personnel? In order to obtain 
personnel of this caliber to fill future personnel needs, both military and 
civilian top management must collaborate with our educational institutions 
in establishing cooperative programs and in providing university and college 
extension centers which are readily accessible to employees. Scientific 
teams with the knowledge and skill necessary to achieve major technical 


break-throughs are made, not bought. 
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Mr. Knotts: It is with regret that I have learned that Mr. Champion 
will not be available to preside over the panel discussions this afternoon. 
Taking his place will be an old friend of mine from Southern California, 
Dr. Robert Vivian, the former Dean of Engineering at USC and now at the 


Engineering School at Long Beach State College. 


Dr. Vivian: In substituting for Mr. Champion this afternoon and taking 
the place of our good presiding officer, Chris de Guigne, I will try to be a 
model chairman and keep things on schedule as much as possible given this 
late start. Talking about being a model chairman reminds me of the story of 
the husband who, when he went home and was called a model husband, looked 


it up in the dictionary. It said in Webster’s: ‘‘model--a small imitation of 


the real thing.’’ 


You will notice in your program that you have four panel sessions 
this afternoon with many distinguished participants. In order to shorten the 
program, it’s been decided that the summary of these panel discussions, 
which was scheduled to occur at the end of this afternoon’s session, will be 


postponed until tomorrow morning. We hope thereby to get back on schedule. 


I’m exceedingly interested in all this discussion because I feel--and 
I’m sure all of you do--that the greatest asset that our country or any nation 
has is the training and experience of its people. And that’s what we are talking 


about in our discussions here--how best to secure this. 


ГП now turn the session over to the moderator of the first panel, 
Robert Knotts of the Graduate Study Council, Lockheed Aircraft Corporation. 
His panel will discuss the basic needs, philosophy, and motives of industry- 


and government- sponsored graduate study programs. 


Mr. Knotts: I would like to read something which will serve as an 
excellent point of departure for our panel discussions: ‘‘The purpose of the 
panel is to determine the roles of industry, government, and the university, 
both individually and collectively, in sponsoring graduate study programs to 
further the development and increase the productivity of scientists and 


engineers.’’ In our particular section this afternoon, we are inquiring into the 
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basic motives and needs of industry іп this business of supporting graduate 
education. One of the items which comes їо mind is the actual need of industry 
for the products of these programs. We have, perhaps, been exposed to the 


idea that our most vital need is for highly qualified technical personnel. 


I should like to introduce the members of my panel: we have Mr. 
Joseph Cryden of Litton Industries; Dr. J. M. English of UCLA and of the 
American Society for Engineering Education; Dean Vivell of the U.S. Naval 
Postgraduate School; Dr. Shamis of New York University and former Co- 
ordinator for the Bell Laboratories graduate program in connection with 
New York University; and Mr. Paul Patterson, currently a pre-doctoral 


student at Stanford under Lockheed sponsorship. 


I wonder, Joe, if you would care to comment briefly about your 
company’s attitude or your own personal experience with regard to the need 


for outstanding capable scientific personnel. 


Mr. Cryden: I think that our experience has been the same as that 
described this morning. I don’t think that I can add much to what was said 
at that time. I will say this, however: Litton is one of the newer and younger 
companies in the electronics field. We are scarcely more than seven years 
old although, in size and volume of business, we rank among the largest of 
the electronics corporations. As such, we are well aware of the fact that our 
future success depends іп no small measure on what our engineers, scientists, 


and mathematicians can produce. 


We are fortunate in being able to follow the lead of some of the 
companies represented here. I think our major problem in setting up and 
supporting educational programs is this: as a new company we are very much 
concerned with growth and expansion. Because our top management people 
find these problems so pressing, it is difficult to get them to concentrate on 
educational programs as much as we would like. However, we are off toa 
good start. At Litton, we have a graduate study program that enables employees 
to attend school half-time and to work half-time. We pay full tuition. In 


addition, we pay full tuition for after-hours educational study. I must confess, 
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however, that, іп all this, we are following the fine example of other companies 


that have set up some very outstanding programs. 


Mr. Knotts: Thank you, Joe. Dr. English, do you have a reaction to 
this need for skill? 


Dr. English: Yes. I don’t think that we really need to argue the question 
of need so much as the question of the means of taking care of the need. I 
think everybody agrees that what we are talking about is the need for more of 


the very top-level engineers. 


Dr. Terman this morning, in discussing this aspect of the question, 
pointed out that there are three ways in which graduate programs are being 
taken care of in the United States today. These three different methods can 
be rated in terms of their merit. He emphasized the need for the best one-- 
full-time graduate work in the university. I don’t think anybody in a university 
community would quarrel with the rating of these three methods, although we 
at the University of California in Los Angeles have a very high percentage ç 
graduate students who are following their degree objectives by the least 
desirable of the three methods. Now why is this? Basically, it’s because they 
lack the necessary support їо enable them to follow the more desirable method. 
Dr. Martin of the University of Illinois, at the ASEE meeting at Purdue in 
June, pointed out that, for every master’s degree equivalent, there is $11,000 
spent on sponsored research. Now, if students undertake to obtain their degree 
while working in industry, in effect industry is supporting this objective some- 


what indirectly. 


There is a second point I wanted to make, and I think it’s a most 
important one. Mr. Walker of General Electric this morning alluded to it and 
I should like to underline it. We should not look upon the contributions of 
industry to graduate study as donations, gifts, or support but rather as an 
investment, as a capital investment, if you will. And, when industry examines 
its motives in making capital investments and the areas in which it can make 
capital investments, you will find that they are very limited. They can invest 


capital in tools, plants, equipment, etc.; they can invest it in creating a 
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corporate image through advertising and other means; they can invest it in 
research; or finally, they can invest it in people. And I would submit that the 
highest pay-off in investment dollars is in people. Therefore, if industry is 
not putting enough money into people, it is not taking advantage of its most 


profitable opportunity for investment. 


Mr. Knotts: Now that we have discussed this matter of need a bit, I 
wonder if we could move on to another subject which is very critical insofar 
as management’s attitude toward these programs is concerned. It has to do 
with the criteria which may be used tomeasure the relative value in one form 
or other to the company. For example, some companies just use an index 
of turnover to say whether or not they feel that their investment has been 
protected. This would assume, I suppose, that, if nine out of ten graduates 
who had received company support stayed with the company, the company 
would be well satisfied; whereas if only two out of ten stayed, they would be 
tremendously unhappy. Other criteria might be the scientific contributions 


made during the time that the individual was an active member of the program. 


Dean Vivell, I wonder if you have some reaction to this business of 


measuring the value of these programs to industry or government. 


Dean Vivell: I am afraid that’s determined on the New York Stock 
Exchange, more or less. The ones that don’t profit very soon go out of 
existence or have a great deal of trouble. I think, ultimately, when you come 
right to the point (rather than try to assess any one of these factors or use 
any single yardstick) our democratic system of competition is the best index 
that we can have. I thinkthat the real problem is to educate the people who are 
going to be productive, and I’m afraid one of the basic problems is that we 
don’t have more than a maximum of about 2% of the general population 


available. 


I would take exception to the figure of 15%. If we look at one of the 
distribution curves of IQ (we might get Dr. Terman to provide some factual 
information on this), we see that people who are going to be really productive 


have an IQ onthe order of 130 or above (if I recall what his father used to say). 
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This is less than 5% of the populationand this is where the big pay-off comes. 
It’s a question of balancing science, applied science, and support technology. 
You can make so many mistakes in so many different ways that I’m afraid I 


would depend on the ticker tape for the ultimate answer. 


Mr. Knotts: Thank you, Dr. Vivell. Dr. Terman, do you havea 


comment on this intelligence angle? 
Dr. Terman: No, I’m in electronics. 


Mr. Knotts: Dr. Shamis, from your experience at New York University, 
do you have a comment about the attitudes of Bell Laboratories with respect 


to this question? 


Dr. Shamis: The program which New York University conducts at the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories has been in existence for the past three years; 
it leads ordinarily to a master’s degree at the end of two years. The Labo- 
ratories have lost some of their employees who have received degrees on 
this basis. In some instances these people have joined other companies, 
while in others employees have been granted a leave of absence from the 


Laboratories to pursue doctoral studies at some university. 


The Laboratories encourage doctoral studies but not to the extent 
that one might be inclined to think. Such studies are supported on the basis 
of a so-called CDT Fellowship, which is awarded annually to one or two 
students who stand highest in the class at the conclusion of the CDT program 
(the CDT program consists of the two-year University master’s sequence 
followed by one year of company technology courses). These are the only 
employees of the Laboratories to receive full support to pursue advanced 
graduate studies; other graduates in a given class who want to go on to the 
doctorate may do so at their own expense on a leave-of-absence basis, as I 
remarked earlier. I do not know of any figures presently available which 
indicate how many of these people the Laboratories have been able to retain. 
While these losses appear to be small to date, it is somewhat early to draw 


conclusions since the program is but three years old. 
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Mr. Knotts: Thank you. Mr. Patterson, I wonder if you have any 
thoughts on the criteria that companies and governments might use to measure 
the relative success of the graduate study program. For example, one might 


be advancement on the job. 


Mr. Patterson: This is one thing, of course, that is important to the 
participant coming into the program. What is the company’s attitude toward 
him? Why is he being given this opportunity? Is it just going to train him to 
add to the industry-wide pool to make these technical skills more available 
to industry in general? Second, the company could be more demanding and 
expect you to stay with that company. It’s true that companies do prefer that 
you stay but, in general, this is nottheir prime consideration. Third, are they 
offering you this opportunity merely as an employment gimmick to get the 
guy next to you? In other words, are they going to go around next year with 
your picture on a little brochure saying, ‘‘Lookat what we are doing for these 
fellows. Wouldn’t you like to come work for us? You might be able to get on 


this program.’’ 
Mr. Knotts: Do you object to this, Paul? 


Mr. Patterson: Well, no. There’s one thing, however, that I did want 
to mention sometime in this discussion and that is who are the students the 
industries will get? I think, by and large, the majority of graduate students 
would prefer to be on campus and study full-time for their advanced degree. 
And those--especially those who are single and who can afford it--will take 
a fellowship or teaching assistanship whenever possible. Others like myself, 
who are married and have a family, cannot afford to go to school on about 
98% of the fellowships. All of the NSF fellowships are too small. And so about 
90% of the fellowships that are available to us married men are the industry- 
sponsored ones. Also, the single people who cannot get assistantships and 
fellowships will, of course, apply for every kind of fellowship and take what 
they can get. 


Mr. Knotts: Is there any comment on this so far? One very significant 


item as far as company policy is concerned is to what extent the companies 
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want to get into it. On the one hand, one company decided to hire all new 
technical employees who would ро intoa graduate study program. After talking 
with Dr. Shamis, I believe this is virtually true at Bell Laboratories. In other 
cases, these programs are regarded in the ‘‘honors’’ category and are only 
offered to individuals who show exceptional promise and have exceptional 
recommendations backing them up. Joe, I wonder if you have a quota in your 
company and how this is established. What were the considerations in setting 


it up? 


Mr Cryden: Yes, we do have a quota. This quota depends on what the 
laboratory managers feel will meet their needs. In other words, the quota 
depends to a considerable extent оп the way the program works. If the men we 
hire under this program give outstanding performance and show considerable 
improvement as their education continues, the quotas will be increased. We 
only started our program this year. At this time the supervising engineers 
seem well pleased with the program. This is good for our program. We must 
also confess that the program is an effective recruiting device. It attracts the 


better engineers. This, too, pleases our managers. 


This does bring up one point: We are introducing artificial motivation 
for advanced degrees. In other words, men go back to school not because they 
feel this will make them better engineers but because the degree is something 
like a union card or a prerequisite tohigher salaries. The danger here is that 
degree programs become diluted by those schools which succumb to the 
pressure of large numbers who are primarily interested in the degree rather 
than іп the education. I think that one of our primary jobs, then, is to соп- 
centrate on some of the points that have been brought up at this meeting: just 
what is good education? how do you educate people to do a professional job, 
to be creative, and to best use the knowledge that they acquire? This is some- 


thing I want to emphasize. 


Mr. Knotts: That’s an excellent point. Dr. John Suttle ofthe Lawrence 


Radiation Laboratory. 
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Dr. Suttle: I think that what we аге trying to do is really effect a 
compromise between what the student would like, whichis to be full-time on the 
campus where he has a complete graduate study program, and what the 
organization would like which would, say, be a full-time, 40-hour work week. 
If you are going to achieve some happy compromise, you’ve got to split down 
the middle. We have triedat the Lawrence Radiation Laboratory, and previously 
at Los Alamos, to allow a student to show what he can do by taking certain 
selective courses in which he pays his own tuition, or at least part of the 
tuition, so that he really has to work for it. He doesn’t get this money back. 
Then, if he produces, the Laboratory will pay his full salary to go in to 
Berkeley (let’s say for a semester ifit’sa master’s program) to complete the 
twelve units and get his master’s or for a year if it’s the Ph.D. program. He 


has full salary and can move his family in or stay where he is; he’s on his own. 
Mr. Knotts: Thank you, John. Dr. Shamis. 


Dr. Shamis: I would like to comment on the remarks which Dr. Suttle 
just made regarding the fact that we must effect a compromise between what 
the student wants on the one hand and what the company objectives are on the 
other. There is a third very important part involved: the university. Any 
arrangement which is set up not only must satisfy the needs of the student and 
the company but it must present some real advantages to the university as 
well. I believe that this is of paramount importance in determining the profile 
of the particular program which is contemplated. Dr. Terman indicated this 
morning that he regarded an on-campus program as the most satisfactory 
type. This is certainly true from the standpoint of both the student and the 
university, and I believe, in the long run, that this is also true from the stand- 
point of the company. There are, of course, compromise arrangements which 
are also effective; the benefits which a university may derive from such pro- 


grams have already been discussed. 


Mr. Knotts: I think we have a contribution from Dr. English on this 


latter point. 
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Dr. English: I think that even beyond the third party there is a fourth, 
and that is the nation or society at large which is very much interested in 
the advancement of the student. I also think we can take it for granted that the 
men with whom we are dealing want to advance at an optimum rate and that 
they want to reach the point in life where they, over their lifetime, are going 
to make the greatest contribution. The company that’s supporting them wants 
this too, in a sense, although the company often may appear to be looking at 
it from a short-range viewpoint because it is not at all sure that the men will 
stay with the company for life. This presents, of course, a real problem for 
the corporation. Nevertheless the program which should be supported is the 
one that will іп the long run provide the greatest pay-off. I think in turn we'll 
find that the corporate return from investment in education is not inconsistent 


with the objectives of the man for his education. 


Mr. Knotts: I think there is one other question into which we might 
inquire a little bit. And this hastodo with the actual authority for establishing 
a program of this sort. Actually, these programs may be established by the 
operating line organization as a part of the cost of doing business, or they 
may be subjected to a more formal type of authority where members of top 
management meet and decide that they should have a program of this type. 
Even the president of the company may be very conscious of the needs of 
young people who are outstanding technically and decide that he should request 
that a program be established. I wonder, Joe, if you would comment on the 


authority for establishing a program. 


Мг. Cryden: Well, one thing I’ve been thinking, and I think this is 
generally true, is this: doesn’t Uncle Sam really pay for all these programs in 
the defense industries? Aren’t they reimbursable? If this is the case and 
since we know that it’s good for the country and good for the company to do it, 
we really don’t have to worry about the authority. I think all management is 
in favor of these programs, and it’s then a matter of the mechanics of how 


to set them up. 


Mr. Knotts: Any comment on that? 
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Dr. Terman: Га just like to make the observation that there are 
certain programs where, in the end, money is paid out by Uncle Sam, but the 
number is limited. Most of these industrial programs, the ones with the 
private universities (virtually all of them except your Bell Labs one, which I 
think is fully self-financed, and this one at Stanford) try to operate on tuition 
fees. And basically, if it’s a good program, there tends to be a subsidy on the 
part of the institution which is somehow contributing through its endowment, 
gift funds, etc. If the institution is a tax-supported institution, it’s not the 
Federal Government that is supporting it; it’s the state and local governments 


that are through taxes. 


In taking advantage of these programs I think that industry should 
recognize the fact that, unless it is paying considerably more than the tuition 


of a private school, the programs are also subsidized by another source. 
Mr. Knotts: Fine. Dr. Vivell, do you have any comment? 


Dr. Vivell: Well, my comment is still the same. I think we need to 
find the talented and motivated people as quickly as possible and get them 
through school as quickly as possible. I think it’s a well recognized principle 
of psychology that there is an optimum time when these things should be done. 
If study is prolonged you are defeating part of the purpose and making the 
job more difficult. 


Mr. Knotts: How do you think, then, Dr. Vivell, we should go about 
finding these people? 


Dr. Vivell: I like the Bell Laboratories approach, myself. Make them 
produce. If they are not motivated to produce, they can have all the talent you 


want and still not be effective. 
Mr. Knotts: Any comment on that, Paul? 


Mr. Patterson: Speaking as a slightly experienced former teacher, it 


is often possible to arouse interest and incentive. 
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Mr. Knotts: Іп connection with Paul's observation which I think is ап 
excellent one, I’dlike to invite your attentionto an article which appeared some 
years back in the Scientific American. The article discussed the background of 
United States scientists. A11 of the scientistsunder discussion had the doctor's 
degree; they came from the various disciplines of science, both natural and 
physical, and included some of the social sciences and psychology. The study 
purported to show the per capita production of Ph.D.'s per institution іп 
relation to the institution's total study body over a number of years. On this 
basis, for example, Reed College іп Portland, Oregon was a most productive 
imstitution. The question is then immediately raised: what do they have at 
Reed College that they do not have at other institutions where the production 
of scientists is mot as great? And it came right back to this very point that 
Mr. Patterson has made. That it is a relationship, an inspiration between the 
professor on the one hand and his talented students on the other that makes 


the great difference. 


After about five years' observation of this business with the Lockheed 
Missiles and Space Division, I have seen men come in, very highly motivated, 
until they face this combined work and study program which is no child’s play. 
When I went to school I earned my way through by working nights, and I did 
many things from washing dishes to working in service stations; but, although 
І was tired, I was still able to be fairly productive in school and I got good 
grades. On the other hand, let’s look at what faces these people who are in 
graduate study programs. In our company, these men are ‘‘on direct hours.”’ 
That means they must be creative and productive or they don’t stay. Per- 
formance on the job is one of the principal factors in our graduate study 
program at Lockheed. A dual responsibility exists and it is not every student 
who is capable of carrying this dual responsibility. He could do one, or the 
other, very nicely, and I think this is a point that has been brought out by our 
people on the panel here. The optimum arrangement certainly is to have a man 
go to the university fulltime; he gets through sooner, he is perhaps much more 
effective, and it is a much more economical utilization of his time. But if this 


is not possible, do we want to lose these young people? I think that the answer 
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is probably “по.” And that is why wehave these graduate study programs; we 
are seeking for these programs people whoare capable of managing their time 


so that they can be productive in both areas. 


Mr. Thompson: Mr. Knotts, may I interject a word or two? When ап 
organization has contributed to the education of a young man, the young man 
may leave the organization insofar as being on its payroll is concerned, but 
sometimes he does the company that educated him more good elsewhere than 
he would have done if he had stayed. I’ve heard, when we at Federal Pacific 
Electric were competing with General Electric, the following statement: “Оһ, 
he’s a General Electric man; you can’t talk Federal to him, you know.’’ So we 


need not feel that everyone who goes into other fields is a total loss. 
Mr. Knotts: Mr. Walker. 


Mr. Walker: I think this question of interest and motivation is a long- 
range one. We have to create this interest even in the primary grades. I don’t 
know if you know that General Electric puts out comic strips on our place in 
space which are sent out to the primary grades. I believe we have distributed 
119,000,000 copies to the 30,000 schools that have requested a series of this 
sort. I think this interest and motivation starts very early in life; in order to 
get more engineers, to get more interest and motivation, you have to make an 


investment, even in the primary grades. 


With regard to this question of losing good talent, I believe we are no 
more successful than any other company in holding our people. We recruit 
between 800 and 1,200 each year, and we actually only hold about 50% of the 
top students. But they go to our customers and they go on installation jobs as 
application engineers; they are still good friends of the General Electric 


Company and we are very happy to have them where they are. 


Mr. Knotts: This particular subject, protection of company investment, 
very naturally falls under the economics andevaluationof these programs and 


Га like to reserve that particular question for discussion in the fourth panel. 
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Summarizing, then, we have had several questions raised. What cana 
student expect from a graduate study program as such? Is it just a recruiting 
program? Is there a compromise between what industry and the student can de- 
rive from the program? Is this the important question? Of the various questions 
which have been raised, this matter of motivationin relation to the basic needs 
and motives of a company seems to bea very important one. I wonder if there 
is agreement on the panel that this might provide a very provocative question 


for the panel tomorrow morning. Would you agree to that, panel? 


Dr. Shamis: I would like to add, in this connection, that it appears to 
me that people in industry must establish for themselves whether it is a 
training program which they want or an educational program. Dean Vivell, 
this morning, referred to the contrast between training for future needs on 
the one hand and training for company requirements at a particular time on 
the other. I think that we might broadly define the attempt to satisfy the last 
need as a training program, while satisfaction of the first need must be 


effected through an educational program. 


Mr. Knotts: Thank you very much. Any further comment from the 


panel? 


Mr. Patterson: I’d like to make one comment. I think there are two 
aspects to advanced education. One is learning the tools and the other is 
learning how to use them. You can go to class and take notes and study and 
you learn what the tools are, but the only way you can learn how to use them 
is to spend time with the professor doing original research in some field, 
seeing how he has used them, how others have used them, and then you learn 
how to use them. I think that industry, in considering what it expects to get 
out of the program, should assess the value of the graduate study program in 
which the student just goes to class and does not have enough time to spend at 
the university. If all industry wants is technicians, it can send them to school 
and that gives them classwork, but if it wants educated individuals, it will have 


to give them time to spend at the university. 


Mr. Knotts: Thanks, Paul. One final comment. 
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Dr. English: I should like to disagree with the motion that we need to 
be concerning ourselves with motivation of students at the graduate level. I 
think that, by and large, this problemtendsto take care of itself. The students 
are motivated students. There are many more motivated students than there 


are people to be supported in graduate programs. 


Dr. Shamis: Maybe it’s really an artificial motivation, for the degree 


means a better job or more money. 


Dr. English: I don’t think that this is the most productive point to 


focus upon in order to raise the total output of high-level graduates. 


Mr. Knotts: Well, then what do you think is the most important 


question? 
Dr. English: Our support. 


Mr. Knotts: This is a very critical question. I should like to thank 
the members of this panel for their help and their comments and to turn the 


meeting back to our chairman, Dr. Vivian. 


Dr. Vivian: Thank you, Bob. During the course of the discussion, I 
was thinking that Га be willing to bet that all the people here were sufficiently 
motivated to go ahead on their own and work without outside subsidy to get 
their graduate degree. So it can be done with hard work, too! Of course, with 


government and industry subsidy, a lot more people will get the degree. 


The second panel will now discuss the organization, administration, and 
operation of industry- and government-sponsored graduate study programs. 
The moderator of the panel is Robert F. Mello, Director of Civilian Personnel 


for the Army Ordnance Missile Command. 


Mr. Mello: I would like to introduce to you our first panelist, a man 
whom I have known for some time, Dr. C. Mansel Keene. Mansel is a product 
of the West Coast, and everything he has learned that is worthwhile, he has 
learned out here! He has only expanded on it since he left! He is the Chief of 


the Standards Division of the U.S. Civil Service Commission, and, in this 
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Division, he is concerned with test qualifications and job evaluation for Civil 
Service throughout the United States. He has rather positive ideas about the 
subject of administration and operation of graduate study programs, most of 
which he learned at Stanford where he received his В.А. and his Ph.D. іп 
psychology. You may have heard the story of the two brothers: one went to 
sea and the other entered government service. Neither of them has ever been 
heard of since. Dr. Keene does not follow this rule, and I would like to 


introduce him to you now for his comments. 


Dr. Keene: I was reminded, as we were having a rather lengthy 
deliberation of our panel topic at breakfast this morning, of the draftee in 
World War II who was able to convince the examining doctor that he was 
virtually blind. Later in the day, the medical officer dropped in at a nearby 
movie to relax. He found the draftee he had excused because of blindness 
occupying the seat next to him. The gentleman in question leaned over toward 
him and asked, ‘‘Pardon me, could you tell me when this bus leaves? I’ve 


been sitting here quite a while and I don’t feel any movement yet!’’ 


Let us see, then, if we can detect any movement in the sector which I 
represent, the Federal Government. Rather than tell the colleges what they 
should or might do, I believe it may be fruitful to outline some of the things 
which the largest employer of free manpower--the Federal Government--is 


doing to maximize the use of trained brainpower in science and engineering. 


With a total labor force of some 2,300,000, which includes a good 
many thousands of scientists and engineers, the Government as a consumer 
can have a very great effect not only on the utilization of manpower but on 
how the manpower is trained and developed. For instance, if we have too hard 
and fast a rule as to what we consider to be an educated man in a particular 
degree or course area, we can help seal off the field at its current level of 
insight and development. While we must be practical in setting immediate 
goals which accord with our current occupational insights, we cannot afford to 
help imbed them in concrete. We must provide criteria for the current 
occupational needs of the Government which are recognized for what they are. 
We should never lose sight of the broader long-term trends in the evolution of 


occupations and related collegiate courses of study. 
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We have been trying, ав the central personnel agency of the Govern- 
ment, to develop approaches which will have a proper and positive impact on 
the educational programs of our colleges. For instances, we have been 


a? 


emphasizing our need for and our interest in ‘‘quality’’ college graduates. 
We hope, among other things, that this willhelp to erase the ‘‘cliche thinking’’ 
of many Americans that “those who сап, do; those who can’t, teach; and those 
who cannot even teach, work for the Government.’’ It is important for us as 
a government and for us as a people, not only for efficiency and economy of 
Government operations but also for our survival, that students be impressed 


with our interest in quality. 


Those B.A.’s and B.S.’s who stand in the upper quarter of their 
graduating classes or who have a B average or better are eligible for 
Government employment at one professional level or two actual grade levels 
above where the rest of the college graduates may enter. We do not believe 
in making a fetish of grades, but we do believe that those who excel in learning 
ability in college should, by and large, be able to start their Government 
careers at an advanced trainee level in their chosen field. Those M.A.’s 
standing in the top quarter of their ranks and those Ph.D.’s in the upper half 
of their group, as determined by an appraisal by their school, are eligible to 
enter Government research jobs related to their fields of collegiate study 
one professional level above where the remainder can enter Government 


service. 


“ 


We, of course, must do more than demonstrate our interest іп ‘‘quality’’ 
degree holders. We must maximize the use of this quality. In a labor force as 
large as ours, it would be perfectly possible to lose track of or misuse at 
least some of this talent which we attractto our ranks unless we are alert and 
vigilant. One of the steps we have taken is to put special emphasis on the 
identification of technician jobs. These are the jobs, requiring backgrounds 
equivalent to those possessed by technical institute and junior college gradu- 
ates, which serve our professional employees in a support role. We have 
provided career avenues for the technicians which will permit them to go as 


high grade-wise as the work available and their talents allow. We keep these 


individuals in a separate career area soasnot to contaminate the professional 
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stream. However, we do provide a means of moving over the unusual tech- 
nician whose work and approach bears the earmarks of a professional. We 
believe that providing careers for technicians which are separate and apart 
from those of professionals helps not only in the identification and utilization 
of professionals but should help convince the college student that we have 
definite identified career avenues available to them. In a related area we are 
trying to provide our professional employees with support administrative 
services whenever possible in order to minimize the amount of time and 


attention they must devote to administrative details. 


Even more important in our use of professionals is the type of super- 
vision they receive. Quite frequently, because of status, prestige, salary, and 
a number of other factors, individuals who areill suited for such assignments 
go into supervisory and management jobs where they have to fight their own 
instincts and interests. Management intensifies this trend by confusing the 
super-journeyman with supervisory potential. The factors underlying per- 
formance as a super-journeyman may be quite unrelated to those needed to 
be an effective supervisor. We have been attempting to differentiate between 
those who are so oriented towards their profession that they think only in 
terms of work in the profession from those whose interests are not so much 
in research and related activities in the profession as in matters relating 
to the organization, the planning of programs, working with and through 
people, etc. However, we realize that we must do more than merely make 
this differentiation. We must provide suitable means for the advancement of 
those very competent professionals who do not go into supervisory and manage- 
ment jobs. We have widened the range of levels that an individual can move 
up to without supervising anyone (it is possible іп certain situations for а non- 
supervisory professional employee to move as high as our grade structure 


will permit). 


In a recently developed classification guide for research scientist 
and engineer positions, we not only encourage the participation of research 
men in the evaluation of the jobs of their fellows but we base two-fifths of 
the grade evaluation weight on the nature of the man’s professional reputation 


and background and the nature of his previous contributions. We recognize 
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that it is difficult to forecast the exact nature and difficulty level of a research 
project but we believe that the nature of what а man has done is a pretty 


accurate gauge of what he will probably do. 


Briefly, then, these are some of the things we are doing in the Federal 


Government to maximize the use of trained scientists and engineers. 


Mr. Mello: Thank you, Dr. Keene. The ideas you have presented are 
most significant in the organization and administration of a graduate study 


program, particularly insofar as motivation of the individual is concerned. 


We will now ask another member of our panel to present his views. I 
know you have all met Rear Admiral Singleton, who is now head of Engineering 
and Sciences Extension at the University of California. The program he heads 
is oriented to a great extent to the needs of industry. He graduated from the 
Naval Academy іп 1926, and he has also taken postgraduate work at Annapolis. 
After World War II, as an ordnance engineer, he established the first educa- 
tional program for guided missile work. Admiral Singleton was also Director 
of the Engineering School here at the Naval Postgraduate School under Admiral 
Earl Stone. When Admiral Singleton left the School in 1956, he was influenced 
by the first Brainpower Forum we held here to go into his present work. He 
has not stated whether this was good or bad, but apparently we have had some 


influence. 


Admiral Singleton: Well, at least in the beginning, I am going to be 
one member of this panel who faces the subject which the panel is supposed 


to discuss: I don’t know whether I’ll end up that way. I don’t think во: 


I am actually modestly involved in the administration of a graduate 
program, or, rather, five of them, run by the Graduate Division at Berkeley 
and Livermore which are of direct interest to Dr. Suttle, who spoke a few 
minutes аро. I say ‘‘modestly’’ because I think the only reason I am involved 
as an Extension representative is because these programs cost more and, since 
special fees have to be set up, no one in the faculty organization of the 
University can be caught asking anybody for additional money; so I am the 


stooge! 
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But, actually, I did go into this area of work because I had a very 
definite interest in it. When you start to talk about the organization and 
administration of graduate programs, I don’t think you can divorce them from 
the general type of program which was established initially by whoever was 
the most interested party in both the institutionand the industry or government 


which put them into being. 


I listened to the discussions this morning concerning the various types 
of programs as they were so well explained by Dr. Terman. The thought 
occurred to me then that the program which can be best administered, and I 
am sure is the most profitable to the industry and the most reasonable to the 
institution, is the on-campus program. A second type of program that is good 
from what I know of it is the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute operation with 
United Aircraft. This is a case where the parent educational institution 


actually developed a campus. 


Listening to Dr. English, I understand that the campus has to have 
incentives. I think there were plenty of incentives for Rensselaer to have a 
campus to serve United. In other words, they wanted to do it; it was a private 
institution and they could do it, and it was not a great expense because the 


faculty is interchanged back and forth between RPI and this sub-campus. 


The third most-profitable-for-all type of operation ів, іп ту judgment, 
the type of operation that Berkeley has at Livermore. Now I say this as a 
person who sits on the sidelines and watches many programs. This program 
has all the facilities required for the first 50 percent of the units, which is 
normally twelve in a graduate program. All these facilities are located at the 
place of employment which is the Lawrence Radiation Laboratory in Livermore. 
There are sufficient curricula involved: nuclear engineering, electrical and 
mechanical engineering, and physics and mathematics. There is enough сговв- 
fertilization, you might say, between these programs to give some flexibility 
to an off-campus program of this type. This, I think, aids greatly in the 
administration of the program and in meeting the needs of the student. It 
would seem to me that industry could make it profitable enough to the 


university to come to the location because this would solve everybody’s 
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problems. The laboratories would be right іп the area and there would also 
be the professor- student association which I, too, feelis a very essential part 


of a graduate student’s education. 


I want to make one other point. No mention has been made here about 
organization as it relates to the curriculum or the subject matter, which is 
not actually part of a graduate program but is postgraduate-level work. What 
about the other men who have bachelor of science degrees, who are not 
candidates for a graduate program but who desire to take advanced courses? 
These men are still worth a lot to you and to us, and provision must be made 
for them. I am getting students inmy extension courses who are not part of the 
graduate program. 93% of the students in the upper division physics courses 
given on the Lower Peninsula (the electronics area), such as atomic structure 
and solid state, hold B.S. degrees in electrical engineering. Now, why are 
they asking me to give them upper division classes in physics? In the electrical 
engineering curriculum at Berkeley, about five to six years ago, their electrical 
engineering did include these two subjects in physics, but I would say that, 
across the United States, there are probably not more than ten or fifteen 
major university curricula which include the amount of physics now necessary 


for a good electronics engineer. 


Mr. Mello: Thank you very much for your positive ideas. This business 
of not forgetting the forgotten man is something very important and I know 
that we cannot place too much emphasis on the people who don’t sit so high 


in the class. 


Now I have the pleasure of introducing our last panel member, 
Mr. Oscar Simpson, who is the General Manager of the Western Development 
Laboratories of the Philco Corporation. Mr. Simpson has a B.S. degree and 
a Master’s degree in physics from the University of Akron. As the manager 
of a fine organization like Philco, he must have many constructive ideas. 


Will you tell us what some of them are, Mr. Simpson. 


Mr. Simpson: I would like to concentrate on the subject of techniques 
of administration of graduate study programs within industry. Many times we 


have a tendency to treat a subject like this solely in specifics and skip over 
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the philosophy behind it. Primarily this is because the philosophy doesn’t 
give us much in the way of a concrete suggestion as to how to accomplish the 


end result. I think, however, that a little philosophizing would be worthwhile. 


We are creating a new society and the age-old argument of whether 
a person makes his environment or the environment forms the person is very 
Significant to us who are creating the environment. The question then is 
whether industry and the universities are creating the scientists of the future 
Or whether, indeed, the scientists are remaking industry and thereby our 
schools. There are arguments for both sides; so perhaps we could learn а 
little bit from history. Too often we feel modern industry has new and unique 


problems, whereas there is really much we can learn from history. 


The fact that today’s students are trying to work out the difficult 
schedule of making a living by working for industry while pushing their educa- 
tion forward through the university is not too different from experiences of 
former generations. Perhaps what we are experiencing isa division due to the 
level of activity. That is, we have advancedin modern society in the industrial 
processes and academic level, but the interaction and the problems attendant 


thereto are no different for today’s students thanthey were for us before them. 


Industry has been engaged in the process of training its people for 
quite a few years. There is, however, a radical difference in the manner in 
which it is approached. A recent example in our area was the merger of two 
concerns which had followed a radically different philosophy of bringing along 
their young men. One had simply promoted men to senior positions, while 
the other was training and bringing іп геу management. The merger brought 


out sharply which was the stronger concern. 


The electronics industry faces this same problem, and we at Philco 
have very much the same program as General Electric. That is, there is а 
broad tuition- refund program, a cooperative part-time student anda part-time 
work program, summer employment of students, special stipends, and 
special in-house training programs. With regard to the across-the-board 
programs which are available to all personnel, administration can best be 


handled at the local department level by each manager. The special programs, 
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however, need to be handled оп а broader basis, company division- wide. 
These, therefore, become a part of the total investment of the company in 


terms of its resources of the future. 


І would like to speak fora moment about the investment which we make 
in people and, in particular, to touch upon the protection of that investment. It 
is certainly true that, as we educate our younger personnel and they become 
productive, that productivity is of value to the total resources of the country 
whether it be for the company making the investment or for a future associa- 
tion. Our training program is aimed at what we consider to be our peculiar 
requirements and, therefore, as we lose those people whom we have specially 
trained, we do lose some definite investment. True, the man we lose isa 
better man for society, and perhaps the menwe gained have also had training, 
but the circumstances are not fitted to our needs. Our interest in protecting 
this investment is not solely a selfish company viewpoint for it also serves 


to improve the man’s future. 


In protecting this investment, we have also examined very carefully 
the best method of administration to accomplish the other needs. We have 
experimented with tying these programs in with our higher skilled technical 
groups so that they would have considerable technical depth; however, this has 
not provided the management objective we desired. We therefore have moved 
the administration of the programs into our Industrial Relations Department, 
using the technical personnel as staff assistants to insure the technical 


competence of the programs. 


We now find that our principal interest lies in improvement of 
communications and work with the universities. Iwouldlike to close by saying 
that we feel there is more to be done in tightening the bond between the 
university and industry so that together they can protect the investment in 


personnel which can become profitable to both parties. 


Mr. Mello: Thank you very much, Mr. Simpson. Well, we now have the 
views of the panel. Before we conclude, however, we have sitting over on the 
sidelines a young man whom Ithink you should meet. Don Peterson is working 
toward his doctorate at Stanford. Do you want to give us some of your own 


ideas on this subject? 
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Mr. Peterson: I won't take long. One thing that is worth bringing out 
from the student's point of view is howto maximize the return to management 
of the extra cost of giving individualattentionto graduate students in industry. 
Individual attention is perhaps not necessary for the master's degree student, 


but I think that people who move on in the program require imdividual adjust- 


ment of their work load. 


To put this in more meaningful terms, I am sure that every engineer 
knows that the way he gets the maximum energy from a source is to match 
the load. This is something that may be overlooked in the administration of 
a graduate study program. Students who are working part-time in industry 
are many times not given equal opportunity or even an opportunity equal to 
their ability because they are part-time. This factor discourages many 
students from going оп іп an industrial program. They actually give up 
because they can see they are not being treated equally. The many problems 
to be overcome have already been mentioned. In addition, there is this that 
the further one gets along in the graduate program, the more necessary it is 
to give individual attention to the student so that his school and industrial 
work can be usefully related. I believe that all of the students here agree that 


it’s best to spend full time at the university when you get to the dissertation 


stage in the program. 


Mr. Mello: Everyone has had a chance to express his views and I 
think we ought to allow not a rebuttal but a re-comment. Manse, would you 


like to say something before we conclude? 


Dr. Keene: I believe we have to consider the type of utilization items 
I discussed to set some of the outside dimensions of the general problem we 
are all concerned with. Whether the percentage of people who receive an 
advanced degree is 2%, 15% or higher, we may be in as much danger of 
miseducating at these levels as we have been at times at the bachelor’s level. 
We seem to have assumed that an A.B. meant the same thing in 1955 as it did 
in 1900 despite the changes in the nation, in the percentage of people going to 
college, in the nature of those going to college, etc. We can do the same thing 


with graduate degrees. We in government and those of you in private industry 
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cannot be indiscriminately іп favor of more and more education without 
determining what we are educating for. We must think differentially and 
selectively both at the A.B. level and higher. We have to recognize that we 
cannot make a college education available to everyone without destroying the 
value of the college education. So, too, we may founder if we are not perceptive 


in handling graduate education. 


Also, the good student must have living proof in our employment and 
utilization practices if we are going to motivate him to continue his education 
by seeking advanced degrees. Once he is on the job, it is our responsibility to 
see that he is used in a way which is compatible with the kind and degree of 
ability he has. With our somewhat limited capacity to judge all aspects of 
human talent, we, of course, have to be constantly aware of the compensating 


effects that high motivation can have. 


Mr. Mello: Do you have anything you would like to add, Admiral 


Singleton? 


Admiral Singleton: I just wanted to be sure that Dr. Keene didn’t think 
that I really disagreed with you on the need for this upper group to obtain 
graduate instruction. I merely believe that, due tothe amount of knowledge that 
is necessary for professional life today, continuing education must go on for 
everyone. I think that industry should take just as much a part in the develop- 


ment of a program for its ‘‘30% people’’ as it does for its 15%. 
Mr. Mello: Mr. Simpson, do you want to add something? 


Mr. Simpson: I would like to add one point. We used to consider that 
it took a large number of helpers and technicians to support the efforts of a 
small number of scientifically inventive persons. Today we find that it is much 
more the large numbers of technical people who are adding to scientific 
knowledge and that it is much less the output of one individual supported by an 
entire laboratory. This leads me to believe that the cooperative efforts of a 
large number of well educated, clear-thinking men are what is needed today 


more than individual specialists. 
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Mr. Mello: I see we have a comment from the audience. 


Mr. Walker: As far as company courses are concerned, I think I 
mentioned that about one out of every eight of our employees (General 
Electric Company) is taking a company course of some kind, whether in 
engineering or mathematics or even in marketing or advanced management. 
Offering these in-plant company courses, as wecallthem, is a very important 
factor in raising the general level of education throughout the whole 


Organization. 


Mr. Mello: Perhaps I hadbetter sumupasourtime is about exhausted. 
I think it can be said, without giving credit to any one in particular, that the 
larger the organization, the more necessary the graduate study program. I 
think we can also agree that it must be a flexible program, one that can be 
altered as the need changes. It would be difficult to say what would be a good 
measurement of quality in both a large organization and a small one. We have 
many different ideas on this subject, but we all agree that whatever the pro- 
gram, it must be an all-inclusive one that supplies training for both the 
professional engineer and scientist as well as the technician. It must be 


designed for a purpose and not allowed to deviate from that purpose. 


Another point that was brought out is that the interests of all concerned 
can best be served if industry can operate the program with a small campus 
at the work site. This is notnecessarily the cheapest way but, from industry’s 
standpoint, the best. In doing so, and referring to what was mentioned 
previously, industry cannot ignore for inclusion in the program those students 
who are not necessarily in the top 15 percent of their class. Everyone must 
be considered; the program must be all-inclusive. Obviously, because the 
investment is so great, industry and management must protect their invest- 
ment by insuring that the programs meet a specific need. After all, this is 
not completely an altruistic gesture; the programs have been created fora 


specific purpose and this purpose has a dollar sign in front of it. 


Finally, we cannot ignore the student attitude that has been expressed 
here. The part-time student must be kept in touch with, and his ideas must be 


taken into consideration with regard to the type of program developed. 
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I know there аге many controversial points іп a subject such as this, 
but I’m going to be like the smalltown politician who was faced with a similar 
problem. A town, unincorporated and in a rural area, was having trouble with 
geese. These geese were destroying property, eating plants, messing up the 
lawns, and generally ‘‘raising Ned.’’ It was decided to incorporate so that the 
governing body could then take some action about the geese. The small town 
politician I mentioned was encouraged to run for mayor. In building his political 
fences, he had to speak with both factions: those who owned geese and those 
who didn’t. The first day he learned his best lesson. The first group he asked 
to support him queried, “How do you standon the goose question?” He replied, 
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“Pm for getting rid of the geese.” Since they were predominantly geese 
owners, they said, ‘‘We’ll not vote for you.’’He walked on a little and came to 
another group. Again he was asked how he stood on the goose question. 
Realizing the problem he had had with the previous group, he said, ‘‘I’m for 
keeping the geese.’’ The spokesman for this group then said that they would 
not support him because they were home owners whose property had been 
damaged. He walked about a block further, thinking seriously about his 
experience. When he came to the next group, he asked for their support, and, 
when asked how he stood on the goose question, said, ‘‘I wish you men would 
step a little closer, a little closer, please.’’ Then, in a low whisper, he said, 


“I’m with you.’’ 
I think, under the circumstances, this is the best the panel can do. 


Dr. Vivian: The third panel discussion of the afternoon, on the uni- 
versity, professor, and student aspects of industry- and government- sponsored 
graduate study programs, has as its moderator, Dr. Morris Stewart, Dean of 


the Graduate Division of the University of California. 


Dean Stewart: This subject suggest to some of us, I think, that we are 
possibly dealing with a conflict of interest. Whether or not you agree that this 
is an area of conflict, I think all of you will agree that it is at least an area 
for mutual education. I think that there has been a lack of understanding, not 
necessarily misunderstanding, of the needs and motives of industry, the needs 
and motives of students employed in industry while pursuing graduate study, 


and the needs and obligations of the university. 
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I have long hoped that there might be a discussion of this particular 
matter before a group as representative as this one, and I am delighted that 
at long last this has come about. I should like, in introducing the members of 
this panel, to take certain liberties and classify them quite arbitrarily as to 
what I am going to consider for the next half hour or so as their sphere of 


authority. 


Upon my far right is Dr. Albert Bowker, Dean of the Graduate Division 
of Stanford University and, for the purposes of this discussion, I shall forget 
that he is a mathematician and say that his sphere of authority lies in what 
we shall call the “university sphere.’’ Next to Dean Bowker is Mr. Ben Lange, 
who works for Lockheed and is currently pursuing a program of graduate 
study at Stanford. Certainly his sphere of authority here is that of the student. 
Next to Mr. Lange is Professor Meriam, a member of the faculty of the 
College of Engineering at the University of California at Berkeley. Obviously, 
his sphere of authority in this panel is that of the professor. Next to him is 
Mr. Bernard Rosen of the U.S. Civil Service Commission. I shall take 
particular liberties with him because he is concerned both with our raw 
material and our finished product and I am going to call him a free lance. 
And, finally, I wish to introduce to you Dr. Frank Proschan of Sylvania 
Electronic Defense Laboratory, who has very recently received his doctor’s 
degree. I think that he and Mr. Lange represent two very important aspects 
of the fundamental problem we are dealing with here, that is, someone who 
was recently raw material and someone who has recently become a ‘‘finished 


product.’’ 


I should like to bring to the special attention of the members of the 
panel the sheet of paper which was passed around at the beginning of this 
afternoon session entitled ‘‘Suggested Areas of Concern,’’ because I think that 
the areas listed here have been expertly chosen and I would suggest that we, 
in general, direct our comments to this list. I should like to ask Dean Bowker 
to open the discussion, presenting the university aspects of this cooperative 


enterprise with which we are concerned here today. 
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Dean Bowker: There has been а lot of discussion here about various 
kinds of part-time arrangements for graduate students. One of the students 
this morning spoke about the alternative confronting the student of taking a 
fellowship for studying full-time as opposed to working for industry part-time 
and studying part-time. He mentioned in this connection the problems of 
marriage, family and related economic questions. I think this is probably 
important, but, if you look around at the students who are studying full time 
and find that a lot of them are married, you shouldn’t be surprised. As far as 
I can tell, something in the order of 60 percent of our graduate students are 
married and, of those who aren’t, a certain number of them are graduate 


women who have various degrees of marriageability. 
Dean Stewart: High degree of marriageability but low probability? 


Dean Bowker: There are a number of factors, I think, in the present 
situation that ought to be pointed out. One is that fellowship opportunities are 
limited. In engineering and the sciences, we have teaching assistant programs 
available to students. Another is that many students may be ambivalent about 
study or work. Many of them think the discipline of working would be good for 
them; others do not aspire to graduate work; indeed, industrial employment 
with an associated educational opportunity may stimulate their interest in 


higher education. 


I can say that, although Stanford went into part-time graduate work 
on the basis that Dr. Terman described this morning with something of an 
experimental point of view, I myself have been well pleased with the records 
of the students and find that groups of students have been stimulated by graduate 


work. 


One thing that bothers me--and here I put on my hat as Graduate Dean 
at Stanford--is the fact that we may becreating a class of students who obtain 
a master’s degree on a part-time program at my institution or at other 
institutions without a clear pattern to follow for those who wish to go on for 
a higher degree. There is an expression that is used in the profession: Mr. X 


has a degree of A.B.D., which means “АП But the Dissertation.’’ When we 
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began to look around at ways to increase the supply of college teachers in the 
humanities and social sciences, one of the thingsthat occurred to many people 
was to turn out the A.B.D.’s who had yet to write their dissertation. Several 


institutions did this quite successfully. 


One of the problems that I see with this vast expansion of part-time 
work is that we are building up a supply of science students who would like to 
go ahead to obtain a doctorate but would find it difficult to do on a part-time 
basis. Our view is that the full-time workon campus is essential, particularly 
in experimental work, to acquiring a Ph.D. One of the things we would like to 


see happen is to have more thought given to the possibility of financing 
full-time study. 


Dean Stewart: I am particularly interested in the last statement that 
Dean Bowker made. It’s been made here several times today. I think that 
graduate deans as a whole feel that it is important that at least a reasonable 


amount of time be allowed for these students to be on campus full time. 


I’m now going to call on Professor Meriam to present the professorial 


aspects of this problem. 


Professor Meriam: I was just mentioning to several members of the 
conference that I have recently come back from a six-weeks’ tour of South 
America and, after listening to the discussion so far today and recalling 
similar discussions, I can’t help but feel that our problems are very minor. 
They are important of course, but, thinking back to some of the problems that 
I have witnessed in educational systems in the last few weeks, I feel very 


fortunate that the United States has the advantages of the educational system 
that it has. l 


Now, I may wander a little bit from the role of the professor, but the 
professor in an American institution has a lot of freedom; so perhaps he can 


be excused for what he says. 


From the floor: I am a professor. Does that mean you can take more 


time to say less? 
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Professor Meriam: With that warning I will proceed: 


I think very often we tend to forget that diversity in American education, 
as in other forms of activities, is one of our real strengths. In discussing 
issues such as the general topic before us, many of us sometimes err in 
proposing just one solution or at least concentrating on only one point of view. 
I really feel that the diversity in our higher education is one of our major 
sources of strength in this country. Thus I do not think that there is any one 
single answer which is best for the support of graduate education. I believe 
that a goodly number of programs and patterns of education are necessary to 


our total picture. 


Let us review briefly the forms of sponsorship which we receive from 
government and industry. We have, first, the direct scholarship to the student; 
then we have sponsorship for research projects from both government and 
industry. We have support for part-time graduate study through direct payment 
to the university. Some industries sponsor or conduct their own graduate 
programs, such as the well-known program of the General Electric Company. 
Lastly, I should mention the co-op program arrangement. All these forms of 
sponsorship have their place, but, looking at the need for continued sponsorship 
of graduate education, I feel that one of the areas to which we have not given 
enough attention is the area of the true cooperative type of graduate education. 


By that I mean alternate periods of full-time study and full-time employment. 


Over the last ten years, I have observed, both administratively and 
as a teacher in the classroom, those undergraduate students we have in the 
University of California at Berkeley, who are registered in our cooperative 
program. I have come to the conclusion that these students have something 
that most of our other students do not have. It is true that they have been 
selected rather carefully but, beyond this element of selection, there is a 
strong sense of maturity and purpose and motive which these students exhibit 
and others do not. I feel that the cooperative approach to graduate education is 
one to which more of our institutions of higher learning and also industry and 


government ought to give very serious consideration. 
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Recently, at the June meeting of the American Society for Engineering 
Education at Purdue University there was a rather marked interest expressed 
in cooperative graduate education. Personally, I believe that it offers protec- 
tion against most of the disadvantages which many of us see in part-time 
graduate work. It offers the opportunity for full-time concentration on the job 
at hand. It provides the avenue for connection between studies and the utiliza- 
tion of those studies in a manner which cannot be obtained by full-time 
concentration on studies for the entire period of work. Several institutions 
have programs of this kind well under way. At Berkeley we made an honest 
start a few years ago, although we haven’t progressed nearly so far as I think 
we should. The University of Cincinnati just this last year inaugurated a 
definite co-op program on the graduate level for both master’s and doctor’s 


work and seems very pleased with the way it has started. 


Let me comment on one other aspect of the problem which ties in with 
the co-op approach to graduate education. Imustadjust my statements here to 
those of the engineer--they may not apply so much to the scientist. I һауе a 
very strong feeling that, in engineering education, we have in many respects 
drifted away from our basic objective, which is, in my opinion, to prepare 
young men to practice engineering as a profession. We have turned a great 
deal of attention to applied science in our engineering programs, which is 
understandable and, to a large extent, necessary. But, because of this trend, 


we have given less attention to our major objective. 


The cooperative graduate program, I feel, offers a very excellent 
opportunity to bring this objective back in focus. It can bring high-level 
professional problems to the university so that promising graduate students 
can relate what they are studying to these problems and, through the experi- 
ence of this contact, be much better prepared to assume the responsibilities 


inherent in any professional practice. 
Dean Stewart: After listening to Dean Bowker and Professor Meriam, 


I should like to draw your attentiontoa rather momentous event: there appears 


to be, for the moment, complete agreement between administration and faculty! 
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Mr. Lange, I wonder if you would now like to speak briefly with respect 


to the student aspect. 


Mr. Lange: Speaking with regard to the suggested areas of concern, I 


should like to comment on the points one by one. 


First, with regard to resistance to part-time graduate study, I’d like 
to state, from the industry-sponsored student’s point of view, that I have at 
times looked with some envy onmy fellow students while sitting in the library. 
They can study all day and I must go to work. On the other hand, however, the 
full-time student must carry a heavier load. There is another aspect to the 
problem which has not beenmentionedhere, andthat is that there is a learning 
process going on in your work in industry as well as in your studies. There is 
even an interchange between students (this has been mentioned as a very 
important part of graduate study) at Lockheed, which is sometimes laughingly 
referred to as the great fraternity. Some of my best friends are fellow students 
in the Lockheed graduate study program and we get together to discuss our 
problems. Also, the workIdointhe Missile and Space Division correlates well 
with my academic studies. For example, last year I took a course at Stanford 
in advanced amplifier circuits and, at the same time, my job assignment was 
to develop an electronic package for some of the satellites. I think that one 
can definitely gain something working in industry that you do not get on the 


campus. 


Next we have the question of motivation. I might analyze my own 
motives. Why do I want a Ph.D.? I will be honest: I most certainly want it 
because of the better job opportunities and better salary. However, if this 
were the only reason, this would be a very foolish way to go about making 
money. One could do better selling realestate, for example, or practicing law. 
I think that the principal thing that I want is the knowledge. When I started out 
five years ago at the age of 25, I intended only to get a master’s degree in 
physics, but I could not stop at that point. Now that I can see the end of my 
Ph.D. program, I don’t think I will be able to stop then because I certainly 
agree with the gentlemen who preceded me that learning is a lifelong 


experience. 
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With regard to the marriage situation, I think that, in determining 
financial needs in the awarding of fellowships, we should make a distinction 
between students who have only a wife to support and those who also have 
children. A student with children to support could not live on an ordinary 


fellowship. 


Finally, one gentleman earlier commented that our problems in this 
area were no different from the problems that faced other generations. I think 
there is one significant difference. Students are beginning their graduate study 
at a later period in life than they did a few years ago. I suspect that there are 
two reasons for this. Опе is that, in many cases, the student has to serve in the 
military which requires anywhere from two to four years. There was a time 
when a man entered college by the age of 17, graduated at 21, immediately 
went to graduate school, and finished his Ph.D. by the age of 25. I suspect 
that there are a lot of men now who don’t begin their graduate study until they 
are 25. Perhaps the other reason for this is that technology has become so 
complex that men are not sure exactly what they want to do. There are a few 
false starts; a man has to feel his way along а little bit more now than Һе did 


a few years ago. 


Dean Stewart: Today representatives of both industry anduniversities 
have expressed interest in and concern about the quality of our raw material. 
I think that it is quite clear, after listening to Mr. Lange, that he is the type 
of raw material that both industry and graduate schools want. I think that he 
has touched upon a thought that has occurred to me several times in listening 
to speakers today and that is the age at which the degree is attained. Sooner 
or later in such a discussion as this, attention must be focused upon the fact 
that the dividends declared from this investment are determined to some 


extent by the age at which the degree is obtained. 


I am now going to ask Dr. Proschan, who has recently completed his 


doctor’s degree under this program, to speak regarding the student aspect. 


Dr. Proschan: Actually, since I have worked in the government for 


about ten years and in industry for over eight, I have taught full-time for a 


year and part-time for а great many years, and have just completed my 
Ph.D., I clearly am an authority on all phases of this subject! What I have 
to say will resolve all problems and we will be able to conclude our meeting 


tonight and go swimming tomorrow ! 


I’d actually like to start my comments by telling you the story of my 
life, but don’t get alarmed, I just mean portions relevant to our discussion 
here today. About 13 years ago, I began to study for a Ph.D. in mathematics. 
At that time, there were no symposia of this sort, and a terrible condition 
prevailed: students had to pay their own way. So, at that time, I had to teach 
four to five courses апа it took time to work on a Ph.D. this way. I applied 
for a fellowship from the Atomic Energy Commission fellowships that were 
then in effect. After the competition was over, the man who ran the program 
said, “You did very well and you compared very favorably with the others, 
but you see we just have a limitednumber of fellowships and, frankly, you are 
too old.’’ Well, I swallowed hard and went away. Ten years later, there was a 
great deal of government money for fellowships. I was granted a National 
Science Foundation fellowship after the same sort of competition that had 


been held ten years earlier. After all, ten years does make a difference! 


I should like to make a plea for full-time study, especially at the 
Ph.D. level. It is very much easier andmuch more stimulating to go to school 
full-time. I think perhaps that for a master’s degree the cooperative type of 
program is acceptable, although not ideal. But for a Ph.D. program, I think 
the only really good way is full-time study. 


I should like to make a suggestion as to how this might be achieved. 
This is not the only way to do it, but it is one way that might work out to 
everybody’s benefit. How about the company lending the money for full-time 
study to the employee? We will assume that the employee works during the 
summer so that he can make some money but that, when he goes to school, 
that is all he does during the academic year. Then after he receives his 
degree, he repays the loan, but in this way: for each month of work that he 
does with the company, he is credited with, say, $100 toward repayment of 


the loan. This, then, would prevent the dilemma that companies face when 
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people leave the company after it has spent a lot of money in support of their 
education. Now, if the employee elects to leave--after all, he is not a slave-- 
he can do so but he has to pay back the loan, at whatever is the going rate of 
interest. Im this way, the student gets his degree quickly, and he is happy 
about it. The company actually doesn’t spend any money because it gets it 
back either as money, which is acceptable, or in the form of service, which 
is even more acceptable. After all, what it wanted was to educate the man to 
be a more highly-trained research scientist and he is paying the company 


back in the form of service. So, everybody is happy. That is my proposal. 


Dean Stewart: I think it is abundantly clear that Dr. Proschan’s 
varied experience fully justified his assignment to this task. I am very sorry 
that our time is running short, but I do want to call upon Mr. Rosen in his 


capacity as a ‘‘free lance.” 


Mr. Rosen: I should like to take just a couple of moments here to 
comment on the need for graduate education for our scientists and engineers 
who already have advanced degrees, the master’s, the doctorate, and who have 
been working in science or engineering four, five, six, eight, or ten years. 
Basically, I’m concerned with two groups of scientists. First, those scientists 
both in industry and in government who frequently are concerned with science 
as it relates to national policy; second, the scientists who remain in research 
work in the laboratory who have the problem of how to sustain their creativity. 
How can they sustain the imaginative effort? How can they stretch the period 


of greatest productivity, age 30 to 40, for example, to 50 or 60? 


And so, I have two questions for the professors in the universities. 
First, are the universities in their graduate programs adequately filling the 
need for sustaining the creative productivity of senior scientists? And second, 
do graduate study programs need to be altered to anticipate the training that 
18 required when the scientist moves into policy- recommending roles? I feel 
we need to know more about what the universities can offer scientists at the 
graduate level to sustain their creativity and to better prepare them for the 


new role which confronts the scientist of today. 
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Dean Stewart: Mr. Rosen’s questions аге obviously both cogent and 
urgent. I wish I could be unfair to the panel, that is, to follow and encourage 


discussion of this. 
Mr. Lange: May I make some comment? 
Dean Stewart: Certainly. 


Mr. Lange: I would like to say that the pay-off to the coz рогаїіоп, 
one that has not been mentioned here, is the pay-off in ideas. When the cor- 
poration sends а man to the university, this man actually taps the university’s 
ideas. We're talking about dollars and cents here and I сап conceive of a 
situation where the corporation might benefit from a patent idea and earn 
substantial returns simply because of one employee who was inspired by a 


professor. 


Dean Stewart: The following ten issues have been raised inthe course 
of this panel discussion: 1) Is there a conflict of interest? 2) Do these pro- 
grams sell the student short, namely, give a master’s degree but not allow 
work for a Ph.D.? 3) Should the programs allow a reasonable period for 
full-time study? 4) Do the programs yield too specialized a student? 5) Is a 
cooperative program best; namely, full-time work followed by full-time study? 
6) Is the part-time student discriminated against by the university? (That is 
a question which wasn’t emphasized but is certainly cogent.) 7) Does the 
industrial experience add to the student’s education? Does it add motivation? 
8) Do the programs allow a student who could not otherwise get an education 
to obtain one? 9) Should education be financed by a loan from the company? 
and 10) Should the programs include further education for those already 


holding the M.S. and Ph.D. degrees? 


It’s certainly going to be difficult for this panel to decide which of 
these is the major issue. I wonder if some member of the panel would be 


brave enough to make a suggestion as to which one is the major issue. 


Professor Meriam: I will not answer you directly but will request 


that there be an eleventh. I refer to the last suggestion that was made which 
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unfortunately we do not have time to discuss, namely, do the present graduate 
programs encourage the kind of work which leads to good policy decisions оп 


the part of the students? 


Dean Stewart: I think we should add that. I wish to thank personally 
the gentlemen of the panel. It is my feeling that they have contributed a new 
and much-needed group of ideas with respect to the type of educational 


problems with which we are concerned. 


Dr. Vivian: The fourth and final panel will discuss the economics 
and evaluation of industry- and government-sponsored graduate study pro- 


grams. The moderator is T. L. Eliot of the Matson Navigation Company. 


Mr. Eliot: I was interested in looking over the points which this 
panel is to discuss. This is a broad area involving customer, stockholder, 
and taxpayer considerations. І can only draw one conclusion: this panel has 


а very, very tough assignment. 


It gives me a great deal of pleasure to introduce the members of the 
panel to you. Dr. Robert Parden, Dean of the School of Engineering at the 
University of Santa Clara, has degrees in mechanical engineering and industrial 
engineering from the State University of lowa, was employed by the LaCross 
Rubber Mills in Wisconsin, taught at the Illinois Institute of Technology, and 
is currently chairman of the Pacific Southwest Section of the American 
Society for Engineering Education. Dr. W. H. Pickering, who is Director of 
the Jet Propulsion Laboratory, has a Ph.D. in physics from Caltech and 
worked in cosmic ray research with Robert А. Millikan. He has been with the 
Jet Propulsion Laboratory since 1954. Mr. Donald B. Miller, Manager of 
Personnel Research and Services for the International Business Machines 
Corporation, is a graduate of the University of Rochester in mechanical 
engineering and of Columbia in business administration. He is responsible for 
the development of IBM’s graduate study program for engineers and scientific 
personnel and was formerly on the staff of the Dean of Engineering at 
Columbia. Mr. DeBra, who is a member of the graduate study program at 


Lockheed, is attending Stanford University. 
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I am going to ask the panel to concentrate on the economic aspects of 
graduate study for the M.S. and Ph.D. degrees and also try to evaluate the 
program to which we are listening today. I think I am going to tee off with 
something which seems to be quite controversial and ask the question, ‘‘What 
does experience indicate with respect to increased productivity of graduate 
students who have been in (1) a full-time, on-the-campus program; (2) a half- 
campus, half-company program; or (3) a cooperative program?” Mr. Miller, 


would you like to comment? 


Mr. Miller: I think that we should start with the fact that IBM has 
virtually every kind of program that has been suggested here today. We have 
everything from full-time graduate programs where the students are sent to 
campus to on-site, part-time programs. An important point here is that we 
consider education to be work, not time away from work. I would suggest to 
all of you that, if you can get over this psychological hump, it makes several 


of the things that we have been discussing easier to understand. 


It has been our experience in this rather difficult area of measurement 
that, if you give the manager of an engineering project some people with 
bachelor’s degrees and some with master’s degrees, the manager will almost 
invariably come back and say that the people at the master’s level were more 
immediately absorbed in the work and understood it better; moreover, their 
time of getting down to work was shorter and they were more productive in 
developing ingenious ideas and approaches. Now, I don’t mean to oversimplify 
this, because certainly there are other aspects of productivity, and it is con- 
ceivable that these differences are the result of the man’s personality or his 
particular interest. I think we can safely say that a man with more advanced 


education very definitely does produce more under certain work situations. 


Another important point to bring out here is why we want people with 
Ph.D.’s. One of the reasons that has been assumed here today is that the man 
is more thoroughly trained in subject material. But a more important reason 
for us is that, generally, the man who has studied through to the Ph.D. has 
learned a very important lesson: how to study by himself, how to carry study 
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into life, recognizing that study and life must Бе welded together. This recogni- 
tion that study is part of life is one of the things we are working for in all 


forms of industry programs in education. 


Mr. Eliot: I should like to ask the same question of Dr. Pickering 
in the Jet Propulsion Laboratory. From your experience, which type of 


graduate education has produced the best results? 


Dr. Pickering: It seems to me that, in answering this question, we 
have to recognize that we are really talking about two types of education, 
namely, the difference between training and education. If you send a man to 
take an advanced course pertinent to the particular job with which he is 
associated, the pay-off may be very quick, provided that the man has the 
necessary qualities. On the other hand, if you give him a true education at the 
Ph.D. level, the pay-off for the company willnot be immediate but, in the long 
run, will usually be greater. And so I think that we have to recognize here the 
difference between the immediate result as opposed to education itself. There 
is no doubt whatever that, as Mr. Miller has said, one of the very important 
things that a Ph.D. does for a man is to teach him how to study; and, in this 
way, it can make him valuable for more different types of work for his 
company. On this basis, then, I say thatif we recognize the value of long-term 
pay-off, the full-time graduate study leading to the advanced degree does 
indeed pay off. On the other hand, the value of the short-term course is 
determined by the selectivity exercised in choosing the people who are sent 


to these specialized, short-term graduate courses. 


Mr. Eliot: Mr. DeBra, you who still have your career ahead of you, 


do you have anything to say on this particular problem? 


Mr. DeBra: I feel very fortunate that my career actually started 
some years ago and that I have had an opportunity to work while completing 
my education. My education falls into two classes: I completed my master’s 
degree as a full-time student in one year. Over the past four years, I have 
been working part-time while completing the necessary course work before 


starting my dissertation. I have been working full-time оп the dissertation for 
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the past six months. I feel that that portion of my education during which I 
have been working and going to school at the same time has been the most 


rewarding. 


Obviously, if you are training in a field that directly applies to the job 
that you are doing, the economic pay-off is immediate. In my own case, I 
found that it not only has paid off well for the company, but my job is also an 
excellent source of motivation for my course workand thesis. I disagree very 
strongly with some of the points that were made earlier that the full-time, 
on-campus education is the best. It may bethe best in many cases, and I think 
that, in some fields of science which are difficult to correlate with industrial 
jobs, it may always be the best. But, in my own case and from my own 
experience, I feel that the contrary is true. Perhaps cooperative programs 
have been more successful in engineering because itis much easier to corre- 


late an engineering education with the job that the person is doing. 


Mr. Eliot: Thank you, Mr. DeBra. This morning Dr. Warfield showed 
us some charts. One in particular interested me. It showed that about one and 
a half percent of profit before taxes was used for educational programs. In my 
business, and I am sure it is true in other businesses, the cost ratios we use 
are in relation to gross sales. In trying to evaluate the economics of the 
graduate study program, I am wondering if anybody has observed what 
companies do spend, and come to any conclusion as to what companies should 
spend in the way of a percentage of gross revenue for graduate study. Would 


you like to comment on that? 


Dr. Parden: I have never seen a study of this type. My own reaction 
is that the budget for education is decided in much the same way as an R&D 


budget. You don’t know until ten years later whether you are spending enough. 


Someone commented that it was the stockholders who made this 
decision. I don’t think that it is that direct. The manager makes the decision 
and, if he guesses wrong and doesn’t feed back enough into education or R&D, 


the firm is not successful inthese respects. Then the stockholder may step in. 
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I suspect that, if you were to tally education expenditures throughout 
the country, you would find everything from 0 to 20 percent of the engineering 
budget is spent on education programs and strong disagreement on how much 
should be spent. As Dean Terman pointed out, I think that, in industries work- 
ing on technical frontiers, the percentage would be quite high, while in 
producer industries it would be quite low. So, if you could get an index of 
frontier- science companies, you might be able to correlate R&D budgets and 


get a correlation of education expenses. 


I was thinking, as all of this was going on, that each firm would 
probably have to decide which was the more economical--the work-study or 
the full-time program. It would appear to me that it would cost more to hire 
a new Ph.D. than someone with a bachelor’s degree who might, in intervening 
years, take work-study programs at company expense. One could actually 
work out which costs the company more: tohire the person who already has the 
skills it is looking forortohire someone potentially good and educate him into 
these skills. 


If we have a new welding process, we don’t ask the welders whether they 
want to learn this nor do we check them for motivation or interest. They will 
either learn to weld using this new process or we will find welders who can. 
It seems to me that the kind of confidence we are discussing here today 
parallels the manual skill confidence which we ask of the people who work in 
the shops. We don’t give them a choice; we make them go. Actually, I think 
everybody agrees with Dean Terman that the old style, on-campus, don’t- реї- 
married-until-you-are-thirty-five program is desirable. However, we may 
have to change our ideals in this respect merely because society is changing. 


Even as we talk about these ideals, they may already be lost to us. 


Mr. Miller: Speaking from the standpoint of а ‘‘frontier science” 
industry, let me say that we set for ourselves a kind of basic minimum require- 
ment of the expenditure of five percent of our engineering time in education 
(this relates to our R&D budget). We suspect that the true answer in the 
forty-year professional life of a man may be as much as one-quarter of his 


time spent in education. 
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Mr. Eliot: Dr. Pickering, do you have any thoughts about the cost? 


Dr. Pickering: First of all, I want to ask a question. When you say 
five percent spent in education, do youmeanin formal courses or in company, 


in-house training programs? 


Mr. Miller: I mean in formal courses. We have several kinds of formal 
courses, however. We have formal courses that are taught by university 
faculty but where no credit is involved; we have courses taught by the university 
where credit is involved; and then we have both applied and fundamental 
courses which are taught by our professionals at graduate level. And I would 
like to take issue with you here on how you define education and training. We 
have tried to make the division according to whether it is applied study or 
study of fundamentals, and we think that there can be fundamental study 
internally within the company just as there can be fundamental study in the 


university. 


Dr. Pickering: Another question which I should like to raise is this: 
does industry have a debt to the university which should be paid, shall we say, 
by supporting graduate study in the university? Industry expects the universities 
to supply it with trained employees and expects the universities to continue to 
do this. Now, does industry just sit back and wait for these university graduates 
to come out, or does an industry which is deeply concerned with the quality of 
its employees owe a debt to the university which it should honor by supporting 


in some quite direct fashion the graduate program of that university? 
Mr. Eliot: Mr. DeBra. 


Mr. DeBra: I think that there may be a fundamental difference in the 
particular courses you are talking about. Good engineers should have the 
desire to tinker, along with the desire to advance their capabilities analytically. 
This desire to tinker and to work with ‘‘hardware’’ I think is best served if 
the engineers can work with the hardware while completing their education and 
tying the analytical work and hardware together. I think you can achieve this 
by having the engineers go to school either on a cooperative basis or a part- 
time basis. This is the reason for my earlier conclusions that, in some areas, 


you get a better pay-off for part-time study and work at the same time. 
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Dr. Parden: I should like to disagree in the sense that most of the 
failures in the university are in the paper-and-pencil operations, namely, 
mathematics. I think that it is misleading to use the term ‘“‘hardware.’’ Every 
year we get a lot of students out of high school who are ‘‘hardware-oriented.”’ 


They have trouble with math and physics, not with machine shop. 


Mr. DeBra: Well, I was thinking of a little more sophisticated kind 


of hardware. 
Dr. Parden: All right. 


Mr. Eliot: There are two other points I think we have time to discuss. 
They are the considerations of the stockholder and the taxpayer. Let’s take 
the stockholder first. Mr. Miller, would you tell us whether the stockholders 
at IBM have anything to say about your program and, if they do, what do they 


say? 


Mr. Miller: The stockholders have something to say, but only in the 
long run in that they invest in the company (probably because we are known 
as growth stock and a growth company). We believe that the growth of the 
company is directly dependent upon the growth of the people who work for 
the company. We have worked to grow people and, through the growth of 


people, feel we have contributed to growing the company. 


I should like to rephrase this interest in the stockholder just a little 
bit. From my point of view, the focus should not be on the stockholder or 
taxpayer but rather on the customer, stockholder, and employee. In anything 
industry does, there has to be a profit for each one of these three groups. 
I feel that, if you are doing the right amount of building of your manpower 
capital, it will show in your profit and loss statement, it will show in the 
growth of the company, and it will therefore show in return to the investor 


ог owner of the company. 


Mr. Eliot: I don’t think we have any government representative on the 
panel. Is there anybody in the audience who will speak for the government 


and the taxpayer? 
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Mr. Willard: I do not represent government but United States Steel 
Corporation, which is not a government. But I do have a comment that might 
tie in. The taxpayer, let us say the stockholder, may consider that he should 
not have his profits paid out in support of education. Should industry pay for 
the support of education which, if it did not do so, would be covered by taxes? 
How far should industry go in collecting money from its customers and paying 


it back to the support of the schools? 


Mr. Eliot: Is there anybody else in the audience who would like to add 
something? If not, I’m going to move along to where, I guess, angels fear to 
tread. Dr. Terman this morning said that there was an affinity, or should be, 
between industry andthe university. They were dependent upon one another, and 


he cited cases of the Peninsula, the East Bay, San Diego, and other areas. 


Let me go back to my own business, and this is true of a lot of other 
businesses. There is a lot of cooperation between steamship companies. On both 
the Atlantic and the Pacific we have conferences through which we try to 
resolve our differences. In these conferences, wetry to move forward on joint 


programs and thinking to develop more business for all of us. 


As I was listening here today, Icouldn’thelp but think: why couldn't we 
organize a small regional association in which would be represented companies 
within the area? For example, on the Peninsula south of San Francisco, we 
would have Philco, Lockheed, IBM, GE, and many other companies as well as 
Stanford University, Santa Clara, and San Jose State. Through this regional 
association we might determine what the needs of industry were with regard to 
graduate study and which companies wanted to finance or partially finance some 
of their employees їо а master’s degree. Idon’t know if this suggestion has апу 


value. Perhaps Dr. Pickering would like to comment on it. 


Dr. Pickering: Frankly, I am not sure how to comment on this. It is 
true that one has to take a variety of interests into consideration in trying to 
set up graduate programs. I suppose one can raise the question whether this 
is being done most efficiently. But, just to be argumentative, I think that we 


are probably doing it in a reasonably efficient fashion now. In other words, the 
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colleges which are interested іп conducting special programs with industry 
have quite good contact with the industries concerned and, I would suspect, 
are probably conducting the right programs. If you do make an attempt to 
coordinate these, I doubt if you would come out with anything different from 
what we are now doing. I say this without really having thought about this 


question for more than a couple minutes, but this is my first reaction. 
Mr. Eliot: Would anybody else like to comment on it? 


Dr. Parden: ГІ make a plug for the American Society for Engineering 
Education which is having a meeting similar to this one at Stanford beginning 
December 27. This is allied in the sense that it is questioning the profes- 
sionalism of engineers and whether the actual structure of education won’t be 
changed in the very near future. It is my feeling that every person who 
graduates from college needs higher education at some time or other. A 
certain number won’t elect it. However, one of the questions in academic 
circles is this: if you have a program, how do you decide when to label it a 
master’s program and when is it merely adult education? This is something 


to which I think Admiral Singleton referred. 


We have taken the position that we will allow any person to take the 
courses who has a bachelor’s and that the first twelve units he earns at the 
university will or will not admit him to candidacy depending upon the work he 
has done in those twelve units. Now, why do we do this? We are trying to get 
the people who have been out of college for awhile into condition by having them 
take two courses a semester. During the periods when they are formally 
enrolled in courses, there’s the chance that their interest level will remain 
higher than if they were merely taking the course for audit. We are trying to 
get them to come out at 7 or 9 in the morning; this time doesn’t conflict with 


the employers’ time. 


Mr. Miller: May I comment from my experience? At one laboratory 
where we have 800 to 1,000 professionals, we have at any instant in time 
between 150 to 200 people studying math. For the most part, this covers 
material that was once, theoretically, learned in college. The requirements of 


the job do not necessarily force the man to keep his math fresh at all times, 
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but there seems to be а needforcontinuing course work in something as basic 
as math so that, at any time when they must shoot off to some new subject 


area, they have a foundation in math on which to build. 


One comment about area cooperation: in one region we have both 
success and failure to report. I think success depends very definitely on 
whether there is a common bond ofinterest among industries in the particular 
area. In one area where we are located, we have one other small electronics 
firm, a printing and lithographing house, a chemical industry, and ourselves. 
We have been unable to findcommon groundhere. In another area, in Endicott, 
New York, we have obtained cooperation between Link, GE, and IBM in our 
Syracuse University program and it has worked out very well. We still 


dominate by number of students but the others are working into it. 
Mr. Eliot: Mr. DeBra. 


Mr. DeBra: Just a comment on this business oftraining vs. education: 
I think that most people here are in agreement that training is advantageous. 
As it gets to be more technical and more specialized with regard to the 
company interests, it is perhaps most efficiently done within the company as 
training. I think that the difficult problem that faces this panel is to define 
the economic value of education. Evaluating education is more difficult than 
evaluating training. The graduate study programs are pointed more toward 


education than toward training. 


Mr. Eliot: I would like to continue this discussion, buttime is running 
out. Gentlemen, we have to try to come to some conclusion concerning the 
most important topic we had under discussion: (1) How does productivity 
benefit from different types of graduate training? (2) Why do companies need 
Ph.D.’s? (3) How do we evaluate programs with long-term pay-offs? (4) Does 
the company gain directly in creativity from the student who is combining work 
and study? (5) Does company feed-back of profit into education affect the profit 
structure? (6) Does the company profit best from buying ready-made Ph.D.’s, 


or should it ‘‘grow’’ them through graduate training? 


Mr. Miller: One quick comment onthis ‘‘growvs.hire.’’I think we are 


in the position here where we can’t possibly hire; so we must ‘‘grow.’’ 
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Mr. Eliot: Would you or one of the other members of the panel wish 


to move as to which of these topics we adopt as the most important? 
(A brief discussion ensures.) 


Mr. Eliot: It seems to be the consensus that the most important is that 
the company profits best from ‘‘growing’’ Ph.D.’s through graduate training 


rather than from buying Ph.D.’s. 
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Mr. de Guigne: To open this session, I want to call on Robert Knotts 


for an announcement. 


Mr. Knotts: It was unfortunate that we were unable to have the Air 
Force (even though it was ‘‘retired’’ Air Force) represented on the panel 
yesterday morning. Lt. General Craigie was required by family circumstances 
to remain in Los Angeles. As many of you know, he has retired from the 
Air Force and is now a vice-president of American Machine and Foundry. He 
has asked that I read into the record some of his comments with regard to the 
philosophy concerning higher graduate education of his company as well as 
some observations with respect to the Air Force and the way it regards this 


subject. General Craigie says: 


“Ав the company grows in size and stature, its requirements for 
individuals educated to the graduate level increase. This applies to both 
technical and managerial people. In recognition of this situation, American 
Machine and Foundry has established, as most other companies have, a pro- 
gram of partial tuition reimbursement. The requirements for eligibility are 
quite standard: the individual must have been ‘on board’ for six months, and 
he must agree to remain six months after the education in question is 
completed; to qualify for reimbursement, his grades must be satisfactory. 


This partial tuition program is costing the company about $50,000 per year. 


“The company has established a program of fully-paid fellowships at 
Harvard Business School, Dartmouth School of Business Administration, and 
at Princeton in the field of chemistry. These programs are costing approxi- 
mately $10,000 per year. With regard to scholarships in mechanical engineer- 
ing and electrical engineering, we are working with various universities 
including Cornell, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, and MIT. This program 


costs us approximately $25,000 per year.’’ 


Then, with respect to his experience inthe Air Force, General Craigie 


states: 


“Ав military systems become more complex, the need for a higher 


level of education becomes pretty obvious for all personnel and particularly 
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the officers. In the field of science and engineering, the U.S. Air Force is 
presently sending 900 officers a year to civilian colleges, and one-half of that 
number are working at the graduate level. I was informed this morning by the 
officer in charge of this program that the quota is to be increased by 200 in 
1961 and again by 200 in 1962. The proportion taking graduate-level work will, 
by 1962, be increased from one-half to two-thirds. The Air Force Institute 
of Technology at Wright Field, Dayton, has a resident program in the field of 
science and engineering at which 300 officers are in attendance; 200 of these 


are carrying out studies at the graduate level. 


“When I was in Dayton in 1945 as Chief of the Engineering Division, I 
was instrumental in having established at the base an extension of Ohio State 
University’s Graduate School. It was available to both military and civilian 
personnel, although initially it was patronized more by the civilian engineers 
than by the military personnel. Ithas subsequently changed in that respect, and 
today attendance is about equally divided between the civilian and military 


engineers. 


“Тһе program has been very active since 1946.Classes are conducted 
at the laboratories ofthe Wright Air Development Center and in the classrooms 
of the Air Force Institute of Technology at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base. 
One-half of the class work takes place during working hours and one-half is 
on the individual’s own time. Three years ago the Government initiated the 
practice of paying all expenses. Some of the professors and instructors come to 
Dayton from Columbus, about forty miles away. Others--who, by the way, must 
be fully qualified according to the University’s standards--are recruited from 


the talent employed at the Wright- Patterson laboratories. 


““Ав special needs develop, new courses are developed. Twelve to 
fifteen such courses have already been developed to meet the peculiar needs 
of the Air Force, and these courses are now available on the Ohio State campus. 
Two examples are ‘orbiting earth satellites’ and ‘elastic high polymers.’ 
Since 1955, the average participation in the program has been 400 students 
per quarter, evenly divided between civilian and military personnel. 115 


assembled courses are available. There were 189 Master of Science degrees 
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conferred and ten more expected to be conferred this year (I presume this 
means since 1946). Twenty individuals have gone from this program to the 
University campus for six months’ residence in order to complete their work 
for the Ph.D. In 1961, there will be six more. 


“Finally, the Air Research and Development Command, in conjunction 
with the National Science Foundation, has established a program of post- 
doctoral resident research associateships. In the field of management, two 
actions have been taken by the Wright Air Development Division in Dayton for 
‘middle-level’ managers. An 80-hour course was established by the University 
of Dayton several years ago, and 350 ‘middle-level’ managers have taken 
advantage of this program. For top-level managers, the programs of the 
American Management Association have been utilized. Fifty top civilians in 
the Wright Air Development Division have taken advantage of these three- and 


four-week courses.’’ 
This concludes the comment by Lt. General Craigie. 


Mr. de Guigne: Thank you very much. Next, I would like їо call оп 
Dr. Herbert Trotter, President of General Telephone and Electronics 


Laboratories. 


Dr. Trotter: Our problem this morning is to summarize and bring to 
a focal point the discussions of the last two days. This is quite a job, for we 
have certainly covered a lot of territory. Surprisingly, we have not had any 
knock- down-drag-out fights as yet. There seems to be а lot of agreement. І 


don’t know the best way to go about it; so let us play it a bit by ear. 


I think, first of all, that we ought to give the men on this panel a chance 
to express their views and to bring out the high points as they see them; then 
we will try to close inonthese points. I would like to call, first, on Dr. Ernest 
Wynder of the Sloan-Kettering Institute for Cancer Research. He has just 
completed a tour around the world speaking оп cancer research and, of course, 
is quite interested in getting the kindofmen needed to carry on this research. 


I can assure you that he believes in his research because he does not smoke ! 
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Dr. Wynder: I have enjoyed this meeting very much, and, although 
your problems are not exactly our own, they are іп many ways similar. Those 
of us in cancer research are often asked, ‘‘Why don’t you progress faster 
with cancer research? When are you going to solve the problems? Do you need 
more money?’’ Of course, we can always use more money but, first of all, we 
need better-qualified scientists to do the job. I think we have this in common: 
the better our scientists are, the sooner we solve the problems of cancer and 
heart disease; and the better your scientists are, the sooner you produce 
better products. I would like to comment on this question of how we can 
produce better scientists, educate them, and train them to serve both of 


our purposes. 


It seems to me that the first point is to have fertile soil, and I’m not 
sure how fertile the soil is in ourcountry to produce scientists. For instance, 
it is not as good as in Germany, where a career in the scientific field is so 
highly esteemed that virtually every well-to-do family insisted that one of 
their sons go either into medicine or one of the other sciences. It is also not 
as fertile as it is inRussiatoday, where science has become almost a national 
necessity. In Germany it was quality that produced the better scientists, and 
I think in Russia it is at least partly a question of quantity. For instance, we 
have probably often wondered why the Russians developed so many chess 
players. Two weeks ago when I was in Moscow, I saw people playing chess 
everywhere. The reason they produce better chess playersis not because they 
are more clever than we are but because perhaps each year a million 
youngsters start to play chess and these million may include ten geniuses. 
In our country, perhaps only a thousand youngsters start to play chess every 
year and it may take ten years before one genius comes up. So we must 
consider the question of quality and quantity, and, if we could combine them 


both, then we would be the ones to develop the best scientists. 


After tradition comes education. Our educational programs are not 
compulsory; that is to say, we let the ten- year-olds decide whether they want 
to learn mathematics or physics. It can be readily seen why youngsters 
would rather study English Lit or some other course where there are more 


girls in the class. Obviously, we cannot leave it up to the youngster; we must 
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have compulsory education. One of the things that I find particularly lacking іп 
my profession is that doctors have little understanding of mathematics and 
statistics. Much of their unfortunate attitude toward statistics they themselves 
are responsible for, because they do пої Һауе апу feeling for figures. There is 
the well-known story of the doctor who obtained brilliant results on a new 
treatment that he had developed. He said, “This is really splendid. I tried it 
out on monkeys. And, would you believe it? 33 percent of the monkeys got 
completely well; 33 percent of the monkeys didn’t get better; and, unfortunately, 
the other monkey escaped.’’ It is this lack of understanding of statistics that 
has given us so much trouble in finding out whether or not smoking is 


responsible for lung cancer. 


Then, there is the question of prestige. The scientist in the United 
States certainly does not have the prestige that he has in Germany or that he 
has in the Soviet Union. I had a meeting in Moscow with the president of the 
Academy of Sciences. Most people in the street knew this man by name. He 
was held in very high respect. Iwonderif anybody in New York City knows the 


name of the President of the New York Academy of Sciences. 


And then, finally, though the salary of the scientist in the Soviet Union 
is less than that of our scientists, it is also true that the president of Macy’s 
receives proportionally a much higher salary than the president of Gum’s 
Department Store in Moscow. Consequently, in the Soviet Union the youngster 
would like to go into science because (a) he has prestige and (b) he makes 


relatively more money than in most other positions. 


To have a fertile soil we needtradition, we need prescribed educational 
programs, we need prestige, and we need an adequate salary level. Now what 
is the solution? Tradition comes with time. We can only hope that we can 
utilize our Madison Avenue techniques to increase the tradition of science 
in the eyes of our youngsters. Education, I think, ought to be compulsory to 
the point where certain science and language courses are prescribed in our 
schools and in our universities. Teachers obviously have to be better paid 
than they are today. With respect to the prestige and salary level of the 
scientists, Walter Braunschweiger and I would like to make one specific 


suggestion. 
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There аге some 33,000 fellowships inthis country. Ав far as I can see, 
these fellowships go to waste because nobody can afford to accept them. 
Certainly someone who has an М.р. ог a Ph.D., is three or four years post- 
graduate, and is offered a $4,000-$5,000 fellowship has either got to be a 
millionaire or sacrifice his wife. And there are very few people in these 
categories. The suggestion that we want to make is to change our fellowship 
programs as follows: that we make the pre-doctoral fellowship $7,000 or 
$8,000 instead of $3,000 or $4,000, and the post-doctoral fellowship up to 
$15,000 a year. In this way I think we can compete with the top graduates of 


our leading universities who want to go into the basic sciences and learn more. 


In addition to granting more money in these fellowships, we would like 
to give them prestige value. What we would like to do is to combine the 
prestige of a Rhodes Scholarship with adequate pay. We might call it the 
Benjamin Franklin Fellowship, so that the youngster would say, ‘‘I would be 
proud to be a Benjamin Franklin Fellow; in addition, I can afford to accept.’’ 
This is a specific proposal. Industry and foundations should give out fellow- 


ships which are attractive to the young people of this country. 


What we are striving for would obviously be beneficial to the individual 
because he could afford to accept these scientific positions and fellowships 
and he would be better educated. It would obviously be an advantage to the 
university. It is certainly an advantage to industry because the better qualified 
people are, the better job they can do. What we must do is not train them in 
specific items but give them a broad education; it has to be a broad education 
because what confronts industry today are things which are not known today, 
what confronts us in cancer today are issues we do not know today. We have 
to give students a broad base on which to build so that they can uncover what 
is still unknown to man. Acquiring a broad knowledge of the facts presently 
known is important because, as you travel throughout the world, as you see 
scientific progress in the Soviet Union, as you see scientific life in Germany, 
it becomes clear that what is really at stake is national survival, not merely 
an advantage to a given industry or an aid to solve a cancer problem. This is 


the reason why what we are discussing here today is so important. 
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Dr. Trotter: Next I would like to call оп Mr. Walter Braunschweiger, 


retired Executive Vice-President of the Bank of America. 


Mr. Braunschweiger: Up until December 1, I was Executive Vice- 
President of the Bank of America. I am now semi-retired and like my good 
friend, Joe Thompson, I feel today, and have felt many times since last 
December, like that tom cat who was by far the best tom cat in the neighbor- 
hood, admired by all the other tom cats and considered No. 1 by the lady cats. 
As he got along in life, he made such a noise in his love-making that the 
neighbors complained. Finally his master took him to the veterinary and had 
an operation performed. After that, the tomcat felt so chagrined that he would 
come into the house, fall under the table, and never go outside unless it was 
absolutely necessary. But, one evening, one of his friends saw him making 
the rounds and said, ‘‘I see you are back in circulation again.’’ ‘‘Yes, he 
replied, ‘‘but only as a consultant.’’ That’s what happens to fellows when they 


get to be 65 and you have compulsory retirement. 


I don’t know what I can add to the discussion. Dr. Wynder and I have 
discussed this problem many times in the last three or four years. With 
regard to this business of the economics of higher education, we shouldn’t 
expect our outstanding students to get along on what was thought to be the 
right amount of money ten, twelve, or fifteen years ago when many of these 
foundations and fellowships came into being and policy was established. We are 
also going to have to realize that it may be wiser to concentrate on having 
fewer students but better ones. I’d like to cite a few examples of how my 


organization, the Bank of America, attempted to resolve this problem. 


We recognized, after the war, in 1946 and 1947, that we had to develop 
manpower. Our entire situation had changed; formerly we had a staff of 8,000 
women and 3,000 men (11,000); today we have 28,000. California had to supply 
this manpower. Since 1947 we have interviewed the top men who had graduated 
(in our profession we don’t need doctor’s degrees; we like master’s, and we 
like outstanding students). We interviewed about 1,500 a year and, out of the 
1,500, we employed about 150. We employedthem because they were outstand- 


ing graduates to begin with; we were givingthem a definite incentive, they had 
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a future. We employed them with the understanding that they were to ро on 
training; in this case, they went on training in our organization for two to 
three years. They had an examination every ninety days, and, if they made 
progress, they could complete their training in two years. They knew where 
they were going from the time they started with us; they had a fixed salary, 
increased every six months. They knewthat they would be given the opportunity 
for officership at the end of the training. Between 65 and 70 percent of all 
the men we have employed are retained. They’re loyal and they believe in 


the future. 


In our organization, we have discovered men who had ability but needed 
additional education. Through counseling we determined what additional 
education they needed and made arrangements with fouruniversities for short 
courses. 200 of our outstanding men attend these courses each year. This is 
over and above the training which 6,000 take in night courses and through 
the facilities that are available to the American Institute of Banking. We 
believe that the success of our business depends upon training and educating 
our outstanding people. All of them are compensated while they are in school, 


just as if they were working on the job. 


I want to emphasize one additional point, and that is one Dr. Wynder 
made. We should establish in the next few years these outstanding fellowships 
of which he spoke. I think the ones we already have--Guggenheim, Fulbright, 
Giannini--are fine, but there should also be a few outstanding ones. The very 


outstanding one would strive to become that Benjamin Franklin Fellowship. 


Dr. Trotter: Next I should like to call on Dr. J. P. Nash, who is 


Director of Research for the Missiles and Space Division of Lockheed. 


Dr. Nash: I think the point that has been made by Dr. Wynder and 
Mr. Braunschweiger about education vs. training is a very important one. I 
think that the United States isthe only country in the world today, and certainly 
in the history of the world, that hasever tried to give everybody an education. 
It isn’t done in Russia, as Dr. Wynder pointed out; it isn’t done in England; 


and it isn’t done in the other civilized countries of the world. What they do 
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in most of these other countries is to select students at the high-school 


level and educate those they think worthy of education. 


I think that our efforts in the United States are good and worthy, but 
I think we need to be careful that we don’t fall into the trap of diluting the kind 
of education we give, like trying to provide, let’s say, a Ph.D. for everybody. 
I would rather see us select some of our candidates more carefully and 
educate the really good ones than to try to educate everybody and then try to 
find some good ones. We’re finding, as the number of Ph.D.’s increases, that 
all Ph.D.’s aren’t good. I remember my college roommate, twenty years ago, 
saying to me, ‘‘Jack, if you have ten cents and a Ph.D., you can get a cup of 


coffee anywhere.’’ That was twenty years ago; it probably costs twenty-five 


cents now instead of ten cents! 


But we have lots of people with Ph.D.’s who aren’t good enough and 
who aren’t broadly educated. In most of ourhighly technical businesses today, 
we need a broad education for the people who are producing the ideas. We 
find, for example, that electronics isn’t done any more only by electrical 
engineers; it’s done by chemists, by mathematicians, by physicists, and by 
metallurgists. When we do electronics research these days, we actually don’t 
do it by having individuals in laboratories carry out the research. We have 
groups of people, and they have to be well-educated people rather than well- 
trained people (they’re not trained in electronics, they’re not trained to build 
amplifiers). One of the problems which exists when people are not broadly 
educated is that, when they try to solve problems that they aren’t capable of 
solving, they don’t know enough about the broad aspects to realize that the 


approach they have taken has no chance of success. 


We have discussed a little the question of how one determines whether 
the individuals in a particular field are educated properly so that a company 
can be sure that it is getting a reasonable return on its investment. How do 
you know--when you send people to school for advanced education or when you 
hire people with advanced education--if you are goingto get the kind of return 
you want? Corporations--and it would be foolish to think otherwise--are 


interested in having well-educated people inorder toimprove their competitive 
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position. This is not easy to determine, however.I don’t think it is possible to 
tell in any short period of time how well one is doing with the people one has. 
I think it takes а good many years to find out, possibly as many as five. I think 
the problem of finding how to educate your people is exactly the same as 
deciding what kind of program on whichtocarry out research. I remember, in 
this connection, a remark that was made quite a long time ago by the executive 
vice-president of one of the paper companies. This company had been the first, 
or among the first, to carry out research in the paper business. When he was 
asked what should be done toward establishing research organizations, his 
reply was, ‘‘For the first ten years it is extremely expensive, and, after that, 
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results come slowly.” I think the same thing is true in education: it is 
expensive, and the results come slowly. Ilike the idea of higher-paid scholar- 
ships, as proposed by Dr. Wynder and Mr. Braunschweiger. I think that well- 
paid, prestige scholarships of this kind will certainly have a great influence 


on the kind of people we attract. 


Dr. Trotter: Next, I would like to call on Dr. Richard Tanaka. He 
recently received a Ph.D. from Cal Tech and is with the Missiles and Space 


Division at Lockheed. 


Dr. Tanaka: As you noted yesterday, each panel very sensibly includes 
at least one member who has beenaparticipant in one of the various industry- 
supported graduate study plans. Presumably then, this enables the opinion of 


the ‘‘consumer’’ to be heard. About three or four years have elapsed since I 
was last in school; however, I have had time not only to consume but also to 
digest, and, in retrospect, the program inwhichI participated has agreed with 


me very well. 


Listening to the discussions of these two days, it seems to me that 
there is no basic disagreement, at least at this conference, about the positive 
virtue of and necessity for supporting graduate study. I think that we are 
generally in agreement regarding over-all objectives. However, certain aspects 
of the implementation of industry-supported study programs may not have 


been emphasized, and these form the basis of my comments. 
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First of all, I think we should differentiate between the research 
requirement and the course requirement in graduate study. That part of 
graduate study which consists of course work does not seem to present in- 
surmountable problems, since the compatibility of part-time work and 
attendance at university courses has been fairly well demonstrated. At schools 
where the master’s degree can be obtained by the completion of a series of 
courses, therefore, no fundamental problems occur. Certainly, as has been 
pointed out by others before, the requirements placed upon the man are some- 
what out of the ordinary, and he must possess not only the capability but also 
a high degree of motivation in order to fulfill his obligations both to his work 


and to the university. 


However, it would appear that the main conflict of interest occurs 
when the student has to pursue a decent research topic to turn out a thesis. 
The research requirement exists at some schools at the M.S. level and, most 
certainly, is common to all universities for the Ph.D. Unless the student is 
extremely fortunate in having the right university, the right company, and the 
right thesis topic, it is very difficult for him to be able to work part-time and 
still do research for a thesis of any consequence. One is therefore led to 
conclude that, except in a very small number of instances, a full-time fellow- 
ship is probably the only real solution for the thesis portion of a graduate study 
program. I have outlined this fairly obvious line of reasoning merely to 
emphasize that the question of industry support of programs in which the man 
takes time off from his work to attend courses has generally been answered 
affirmatively. It is workable and exists. Hereafter, my remarks will be 


directed toward the problem of providing full-time fellowships. 


Just this morning, we heard a proposal which seems to me to present 
a very good approach toward providing an expanded full-time fellowship pro- 
gram. However, the suggestions imply an adequate but long-term answer. I 
would like to address myself to the short-term problem of expanding the 
existing programs of industry- sponsored, full-time fellowships. Naturally, my 
opinions are based upon my experience with the program in which I partici- 
pated--the Howard Hughes Fellowship which was made available to me at 
Cal Tech. 
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At the time that I was on the program, the Fellowship was one which 
was administered by the Institute but one in which the funds originated with 
the Howard Hughes Aircraft Company. During the school year, I was able to 
work part-time at Hughes (approximately one day per week). For about ten 
weeks in the summer, I worked full time. The amount of work activity did not 
interfere seriously with the school program so that, essentially, I was a 
full-time student at Cal Tech. As lindicated, the Fellowship was administered 
by the Institute and, as far asIcan tell, had no strings attached from the point 
of view of either the recipient or the Institute. In addition, I understand that 
the company gave an additional amount to the school to take care of adminis- 


trative expenses. 


The program, at least from the participant’s point of view, is a very 
good one. The greater availability of such graduate study programs could 
meet some of the immediate requirements for ап adequate industry- sponsored 
graduate study program. Therefore, I suppose the real question is why 


shouldn’t more companies do this sort of thing and do it immediately? 


Let me hypothesize, for the moment, that we are now considering a 
company which has по altruistic motives but whichis willing to accept economic 
justification for expending funds to support a full-time fellowship program. 


What argument might we use? 


First of all, consider a fellowship which ranges, say, from $4,000 to 
$6,000 per year. This would represent about half the salary that this same 
individual might be making if he were working full-time for the company. In 
addition, if he were actually employed by the company, there is the overhead 
cost which is always included so that, in essence, someone on the fellowship 
program would cost the company about one-third the amount required if he 
were working full-time. Weare ignoring cost-plus contracts, the tax structure, 
etc. The improvement in the man’s capabilities is proceeding at a fairly rapid 
rate during the time that he is at school. After the program has been completed, 
the company will probably wish to have this student join the organization ona 
full-time basis. It is at this point, really, where the investment in, or the cost 


of, the program becomes critically measured. Ifthe student joins the company, 
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then presumably the cost of the fellowship program will have been an expense 
which has been justified. If he does not, then management may ask whether 
the altruistic satisfaction of having supported someone during his graduate 


study is sufficient to offset the ledger cost of having done so. 


Now, clearly, there is no guarantee that the man will stay with the 
company, but, on the other hand, there is never a guarantee that any full-time 
employee will stay with any organization. Any person with sufficient ability 
to be involved in a Ph.D. program will be subject to pressures from the out- 
side whether he is at school or whether he has completed his study and is in 


industry. 


I think that the more optimistic and, I hope, realistic approach is the 
one which follows. Supporting a Ph.D. candidate on a program which involves 
a full-time fellowship during the school year and summer employment gives 
the company access to research people of the very highest caliber. It also 
enables the company to evaluate this person during his academic career in 
the industrial environment itself during the summer. It also gives the company 
an unequaled opportunity to show the man what the company environment is 
and what the overall objectives of the company are and enables the company, 
Over a span of one, two, or three years, to accomplish what most recruiting 
and employment people try to do inanhour or two. It is clear that when a man 
completes his studies, he is going to investigate the opportunities available to 
him. In general, I think that most companies try to give him an honest descrip- 
tion of their activities and hope that there is some mutual interest. Since во 
many organizations are equally good in most respects, the choice made by 
the applicant is determined by factors which are difficult to predict. However, 
the company which has been directly involved in the sponsorship of the 
graduate program is clearly going to have an unrivaled advantage, as long as 


the company itself has something to offer. 


Now, much of this discussion is predicated upon three assumptions: 
(1) there is acontinuing shortage of qualified workers in the advanced research 
and development areas; (2) there exists a basic excellence in the company 


sponsoring the fellowships; (3) there is some validity to the pessimistic point 
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of view which assumes that a company is interested in supporting а program 
not for its basic merits or for the long-term benefits but only because of 
immediate self-interest. With reference to the last point, and with due 
acknowledgment of a good deal of personal bias, the immediate advantages 
in the economic area--namely, those associated with attracting and holding 
the very best research and development personnel--might alone support 
arguments in favor of a program which has most of the attributes of a 


““string-free,’’ graduate- study support program. 


Dr. Trotter: This meeting started off Tuesday with an excellent talk 
by Dr. Terman. I think that this is now an opportunity for him to try to 


summarize the matters that we discussed yesterday as well as this morning. 


Dr. Terman: I will try to avoid grinding the same axes that I did 
yesterday morning. Looking at the situation broadly, I can say that, if this 
country is to get on with the work that needs to be done in industries related 
to science and technology, it requires more men with graduate training, that 
is, training to the master’s degree levelandthe doctor’s degree level. Training 
more people to these levels does not mean lowering standards for these 
degrees, but rather encouraging a higher proportionofthe people who have the 


necessary competence to go on for such training. 


Expansion of graduate-level programs of education costs money, both 
for the individuals who are receiving the education and for the institutions 
that are providing it. However, looking at the situation broadly, the increase 
in productivity that comes to society inreturnfor these expenditures for more 
graduate education is not really an expenditure but rather an investment that 
pays a handsome dividend and і self- liquidating inthe nation’s economy. Thus, 
from the point of view of the nation as a whole, we not only can afford to 
finance more graduate education; we really can’t айога пої to. The problem is 
how to organize the operation in a democratic system such as ours where it 


cannot be done by executive order from the top as in Russia. 


It is important that the pressure for more graduate education does not 


result in our drifting into a situation whereby we begin focusing attention 
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solely on numbers and end up running more people through individual schools 
than is warranted by the financial resources of each school. The quality of 
the operation will then be low, and we will be short-changing ourselves. 
There is danger that the low-quality part ofthe educational system will be the 
part that expands most rapidly for the very reason that it is adapted to mass 
production of a cheap product. In this connection, industry should realize that 
it is not paying the cost of a quality program when it pays the tuition of the 
employees it encourages to go on for graduate training. The cost of a quality 
graduate-level program is substantially greater than the tuition fees of any 
private institution. Hence the program is either being subsidized by the 
educational institution if the training involvedis ofhigh quality ог the employer 
is getting something less than the best for his employees if the institution is 
in a situation where it must finance the education solely from tuition fees. 
While these remarks apply primarily to privately- supported schools, they have 
relevance to tax-supported institutions. This is because many tax- supported 
schools have attempted to serve the needs of nearby industry оп a scale out 
of proportion to the appropriated funds whichthey receive from the state, with 
resulting deterioration in the quality of the educational operation. Growth 
industries which do work out a financial set-up that will make available for 


their employees high-quality educational programs are going to get ahead of 
those who do not. 


I might make the observation that the need for more people with high- 
quality graduate education is so great that, if industry does not solve the 
financial problems associated with graduate education, the government is 
almost certainly going to step in and do the job. The government may not do 
the job as well as it could be done by industry and will require more money 


to do the same job, and industry will still be paying the cost through taxes. 


As I see it, industry should approach the matter of graduate education 
in a way that relates what it does to the welfare of the company, perhaps not 
too narrowly but still with some degree of enlightened self-interest. A growing 
company which needs an increasing number of men with high-level competence 


in science and engineering can justify supporting the full cost of an educational 
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program which will enable itto recruit employees of higher ability and greater 
potential than would otherwise be obtainable and which enables these employees 
to get this higher potential fully developed. The economic justification is sound, 
provided that the situation is viewed broadly and the benefits to the company 
over a long period of time are taken into account. It is of course to be 
expected that some of the employees educated inthis way by one company will 
end up by working for a competitor. On the other hand, if competitors are 
also carrying on similar educational programs for their employees, some of 
their men will drift back to your company, and the give and take should be 
roughly even. If everyone is helping to increase the pool of more adequately 
trained people and everyone fishes in this pool, then each should get a fair 
share of fish even though there willnot be an exact one-to-one correspondence 


between the fish that one institution retains andthe fish that it helped nourish. 


An important way in which a particular company can relate itself to 
education is to look at the universities in its own neighborhood and see what 
it can do to strengthen them in ways that will also serve the enlightened self- 
interest of the company. If there is a good university in the area, a growth 
type of company can hardly avoid benefiting from strengthening the educational 
institution. Although it is difficult to evaluate the exact benefit in relationship 


to the dollars so expended, the returnis nevertheless very real and substantial. 


In expanding the total graduate educational activity of the nation, a 
number of problems are involved. One oftheseis the strengthening of existing 
schools or at least seeing to itthatthey maintain their present quality and are 
able to expand into new, growing areas of knowledge. In the case of private 
institutions, this can often take the form of direct financial help to the institu- 
tion and for its graduate students. In the case of tax-supported schools, 
companies can be of great assistance in educating legislators to the economic 
importance to the state and community of strong programs in engineering and 
science. Another class of problems equally important in expanding the national 
activity in graduate education involves inducing more of the bright students 
to study for the master’s degree and providing some mechanism so that those 
who then wish to go on beyond the master’s degree and have the qualifications 


to do successful work at the doctoral level are able to do so. This means, 
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among other things, that there must be adequate financial assistance available 
to support such students in a reasonable manner and that our educational 
institutions must have sufficient capacity at the master’s and doctor’s levels 


to do the job that is needed by the nation. 


Dr. Trotter: Now we are faced with the problem of summarizing the 
findings of this meeting. One point on which I think we all agree is the necessity 
for a democracy to develop people to their highest capabilities. We have been 
talking about the top percentage of technical manpower. We are relying on 
other parts of our educational system to educate the masses, and we need to 
develop a system whereby we give everyone having capabilities at these higher 
levels an opportunity to develop them to their fullest extent. This is a demand 
оп us ав managers, as educators, and, above all, as citizens of the United 


States. That is one basic thing on which we all agree. 


Getting down to the problem of cost, I’d like to propose another point. 
I guess quite a few of you--certainly those іп industry--have the same problem 
I have: trying to keep a bunch of controllers happy. They must be able to put 
things down in their books. They need to understand, and then reduce every- 
thing to dollars. One of the troubles with controllers, at least in my experience, 
is that their terminology is restricted, and this narrows one’s viewpoint. If 
you build a new laboratory or new manufacturing plant or buy new equipment, 


a controller always allows you to put down the item ‘‘maintenance.’’ If you 
are a smart company, of course you are going for ‘‘value maintenance,’’ і.е., 
the upgrading of your equipment, plant, etc. I’ve had a very sad experience in 
this connection. I live in Connecticut and commute into New York on the 
New Haven Railroad. Among other things (I will not get involved in all the 
troubles), the New Haven Railroad doesn’t seem to believe in preventive 
maintenance. It thinks that it is much easierto repair the tracks that are torn 
up by a train wreck than to oil wheel bearings on а regular schedule. Those 
who have ridden this railroad know what happens when preventive maintenance 


is reduced to this point. 


Perhaps we should call the type of thing we are talking about here 


“technical maintenance: a system of education and training which upgrades 
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our technical manpower and maintains it at the highest possible level.’’ 
Perhaps, with a term of this type, we can also get our controllers to under- 


stand our viewpoint. 


It is obvious also, I think, from our discussions that we need to bring 
all groups to bear on this problem. Certainly our educational institutions 
realize that this is one of their prime responsibilities--to provide people with 
these higher educations. Certainly the state andour government and industrial 
laboratories will have to contribute ideas and support. As we discussed yester- 
day and today, there are different ways in which this could be done, but I don’t 
think that it would be possible, with this group and limited time, for us to come 
to a conclusion as to whichis the best way. I think we can say that we recognize 
the need that must be satisfied and that there are a variety of ways of doing 
it. As with most problems, we willhaveto remain flexible to meet the varying 


needs. 


With regard to Dean Terman’s comments concerning government 
support of graduate education, my hope is that, with industry taking a forward 
look as shown by meetings such as this, our capitalistic system will continue 
to improve its performance. If we take the forward approach, profiting from 
discussions of this kind, we will succeed. If we do not meet these needs, then 


Federal control must be accepted. 


Dr. Nash: I think that’s true. According to Dr. Terman, the forward- 
looking ones are the ones that don’t need government help; the government is 
likely to be asked to step in by the backward-looking ones and, in some cases, 
to pick up the difference between what companies аге doing for themselves and 
what they feel they can’t do. We are living in an era where we seem to be 


tending more toward socialism all the time. 


Another point is that I don’t think there is any standard way in which 
to solve the problem. Mr. Braunschweiger is in the banking business; Dr. 
Wynder is in medical research; some of us are interested in science and 
engineering. The problems аге different onall these cases. I think the approach 
that has to be made is going tohave to be pretty much of an individual approach 
or we might have to lose the association of the people who are concerned with 


education as a whole. 
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Mr. Braunschweiger: One point that cannot Бе emphasizedtoo greatly: 
industry and business need to recognize the tremendous increase in cost to 
our universities; in addition to paying tuition and other expenses that students 
have, they must recognize that industry will have to make contributions to the 
private institutions because, if it does not, the government is going to step in 
and do it. Of course this contribution to the universities must not be so great 
that industry feels privileged to tell the universities what to do. There is a 
happy medium that must be maintained, but certainly industry and business 
must use part of their earnings to support our institutions of higher education 
if we are going to accomplish the things that have been discussed at this 


meeting. 


Dr. Wynder: Of course, industry is normally short-sighted; it first 
looks at those things which brought in money yesterday and not so much at 


the things that may bring in more money years from now. 


Believe it or not, Ihave a fewfriends in the tobacco industry, and they 
are the research directors. Until about five or six years ago when we first 
began our studies on smoking and lung cancer, they were very insignificant 
people with low salaries; but, when we raised the issue, the presidents of 
these tobacco companies suddenly realized, “My God, the man in the white 
coat is probably very important and we must build up his prestige!’’ Perhaps 
the motivation is only to sell more products, but today the research directors 
of these tobacco companies are normally on the board of directors. They have 
perhaps two or three times the amount of salary they had when we first began 
our research. Actually, in some tobacco industries, this is done more or less 
as an advertising technique; but, in others, presidents have told me, ‘‘To us 
this is a matter of survival because, if we don’t solve the problem, there may 


come а day when there is government legislation against tobacco.’’ 


So, too often we wait until it becomes a matter of survival for our own 
company before we take some necessary steps. In other words, I don’t see 
why a problem should exist. To me, it is a matter of survival for each 
industry, just as in private research my ability to solve a problem depends 
upon the quality of the people that I have. And as I have indicated before, this 


is all the more vivid to me now that I have just come back from my trip and 
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seen the work done by the Russian scientists, who, incidentally, work with 
considerably less means than we do but have a much greater devotion to their 
work. I have seen, inlecturing inGermany, the attention the professor receives 
in a class. It is almost a joy to lecture in a German university. A year ago, I 
was visiting professor at the University of Berlin and the attention and 
intelligence of the students and the respect shown to the professor were such 
that I almost felt that I wanted to stay in Berlin. So this prestige the scientist 
has in Europe, this tradition, is something we must capture here. I have on 
the staff at the Sloan-Kettering Institute a group of German chemists working 
side by side with a group of American biologists. I would say that the German 
chemists work about 50 percent more in point of time than my American 
workers, simply because this is the way they have been trained, this is the way 


they have been brought up. 


I’m not so much afraid that industry will not support the universities 
because you do realize that this is an immediate and important step that you 
must take. What I am worriedabout are the things that follow. What we are not 
paying enough attention to are the people whoare now in elementary school and 
high school, the problem that will come up five or ten years from now. I think 
we must concentrate on this problem now because, if we don’t, German science 
and, more particularly, Russian science, given the systems under which they 
operate, will overtake us, simply because they havea larger and more devoted 


group of people working on it. 


What concerns me, as I remarked initially with regard to cancer 
research, is not so much the money. We are now building a new group of 
buildings at the cost of $126,000,000, and I have no doubt that we will get this 
money; in fact, we already have half of it. The problem that concerns me is 
staffing the Institute with people who are qualified to do cancer research, and 
what I cannot tolerate on my staffare average people, just as Iam certain you 
can’t employ an average citizen to build missiles to shoot around the moon. 
This, I think, is the crying need inour country, to get the top qualified people. 
To persuade these people, not to become president of Macy’s or to manage the 


New York Yankees, but to become scientists. Now that we have a ‘‘valued 
player award’’ for baseball, every youngster says, ‘‘Gee, I’d like to be like 


Joe di Maggio:’’ Is there anybody who says he would like to be like Edison? 
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This is a long-range view but this isthe thought that keeps recurring from my 
recent trip: if we want to survive as a nation, we must not only face the 
problems we are considering here today, but we must go much further--we 
must consider the people who will come to us in five or ten years and, if they 


are not good enough, this country may not survive. 


Dr. Tanaka: After that magnificent statement, I don’t have anything 
more to contribute in that direction. But, let me refer again to a specific 
problem related to short-term implementation of a combined industry- school 
program. The group attending this conference is obviously very much in favor 
of such programs and has given some thought to them. However, in the final 
analysis, any program which is developed will not be directly administered by 
this group. Rather, the administration will be done by line management at the 
level directly involved with the graduate students themselves.It seems to me, 
therefore, that the people who may not have participated in the formulation of 
the program but who will be called upon to administer it must be convinced of 
the merits of such an activity. The direct beneficiaries, namely, the fellowship 
holders, will judge the industry portion of the program and the philosophy 
behind it by the impression they gain from those with whom they are in direct 
contact. Again, I am not referring to the chairman of the company’s graduate 


study council but rather to the line management of the company itself. 


I have seen instances where the objectives and benefits of a well 
planned program were subverted simply because the people who administered 
the program had no real sympathy for the objectives. So it seems to me that 
another problem which must be carefully considered is the education of per- 
sonnel within the company to insure that the actual administration of the 
program is properly handled. Let me be more specific about this. I am think- 
ing, say, of a manager who has direct responsibility for the activities of his 
department. Let us assume that his department acquires a part-time employee 
who is going to school the restofthe time. If the manager finds having a part- 
time employee a nuisance, this attitude clearly will be communicated to the 
student. If the manager is unable to assign suitable, stimulating, challenging 


work assignments to the student, then obviously the student will leave, either 
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immediately ог as soonashis participationinthe program has been completed. 
In either event, the entire reason behind and design for the industry portion 


of the graduate study program will have been to no avail. 


Dr. Trotter: Would anybody in the audience like to add something or 


ask any questions? 


Mr. Willard: What Dr. Tanaka just brought out here raises, I think, a 
point we haven’t explored as much as we should. The scientists themselves 
know that scientific knowledge is needed. The university knows that the problem 
exists; but the people who are making the decisions are the presidents and the 
managers. There is one encouraging thing and that is that the management in 
some companies (not nearly enough so in ours but at least it does to some 
degree) recognizes that the advancement that can take place consists not only 
of moving up in levels of management but also of moving into levels of 


individual contribution. 


I think Standard Oil of California made a very fine step forward in 
establishing a salary scale for the scientists that is being copied by some 
other companies. The man doesn’t actually have to be a scientist; he may be 
an individual contributor, a man who is not managing other people. He now 
has a chance to advance up to $25,000 ог $30,000 a year, where previously the 
only possible advancement for him was to move into a supervisory job 
managing other people thereby losing him as an individual contributor. I think 


this is a thought we must get over to our top people. 


General Putt: My comments are made partly in jest and partly in 
seriousness. We are here dealing with problems of higher education and 
Dr. Trotter has somewhat in jest mentioned the problem of controllers. I 
think that this is a more general, more serious problem than we sometimes 
give it credit for being. Perhaps the International Science Foundation, through 
the American Management Association and the Controllers’ Association of 
America, or whatever they call their trade union, could spark a little higher 


education for controllers! 
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Dr. Wahlquist: Listening to these comments, I'd like to suggest that 
the next time we have a conference, we had better invite some regents, 
trustees, members of boards of education, legislators, etc., if we are going 


to solve this problem. They are the people who determine the policies. 


Mr. Sears: If I understand Dr. Nash’s remarks about the education 
of graduate students, he points out that, without breadth of scope, they are 
frequently defeated by the very limits of their own abilities when they 
attack a problem. Dr. Wynder made the point that we are suddenly discovering 
a new utilitarian value for scientists who formerly were wandering in the 
great oasis of pure research and now suddenly find that they have a commercial 
value. May I suggest that the hostility that the United States faces is not only 
in the field of science, but science gripped by hostile ideas? May I suggest 
that we prepare ourselves for the struggle for the ideas of man? This means 
social science, this means political science. In short, our scientists who are 
struggling with electrons have to understand the broader picture of what our 
real objectives are, why science is being harnessed for the free world, why 
free ideas must emerge. This is the responsibility of management. It seems 
to me that, if top management sets the practice of enlisting broad consultation 
from disciplines other than the physical sciences, perhaps we will have a 


truly broad- range team that will indeed strengthen us іп the way you suggest, 
Dr. Wynder. 


Dr. English: A lot of attention has been directed to the problem of 
the economics involved in these questions, and I think it seems to be fairly 
well agreed that any money spent in higher education, specifically at the 
doctoral level, is a good investment. There is a pay-off from this to three 
parties. The man himself is undoubtedly going to increase his value not only 
monetarily to himself but in less material ways as well. The company that is 
supporting him can expect to receive a dividend or return on its investment 


in him, and society in general can anticipate a return. 


With regard to the question of how to finance these graduate study 
programs, it might very well be that some sort of a joint-venture financing 


could be worked out whereby the man himself contributed to some degree, 
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along with the company through some sort of government loan. I think we 


must not lose sight of the magnitude of the dollars that we are talking about. 


Mr. Carroll: I was very much interested in a comment that was made 
by our friend from San Jose State about the necessity of getting the responsible 
people into the picture, i.e., the boards of regents, the trustees, etc. (As a 
member of the board of education ina Connecticut town, I’m a fellow commuter 
on the New Haven Railroad!) I am amazed to find how difficult it is to get 
really important people, people who consider themselves important, to serve 
on boards of education and boards oftrustees--inother words, to give the time 
and the effort and the thought that is needed to do the job. It would be very good 


if we could get responsible people into the picture. 


I’m somewhat amused at the comments about controllers. In a couple 
of weeks, inSan Francisco, the Controllers’ Institute of America will be holding 
its annual conference. I happen to know this because I am on the program and 
I think the program chairman of the conference is the controller at Stanford 
University. So I should think that Dr. Terman could work out something along 
the lines of what you suggested even on a last-minute basis! Speaking of 
controllers, I am rather amazed at the power they seem to have over the 
presidents of companies. Perhaps our companies are conducted more demo- 


cratically than I had thought. 


Seriously though, І want to refer to a point made by Mr. Braunschweiger 
with regard to the Bank of Americaandalso by our friend from IBM yesterday. 
We must get rid of the idea that this is ‘‘charity’’ on the part of corporations, 
that a man who is being trained or educated isn’t doing a job for the company 
while he is studying. There isn’t any charity in it at all. Of course there is the 
chance that the man may leave the company after it has made this investment 
in him, but this is a chance you take with everyone including the president, 


who might be wooed away to another company. 


The last comment I would like to make is on one of Dr. Wynder’s 
points. This is an item of professional responsibility for me. I certainly agree 


with him that itis avery sensible idea to have a few prestige fellowships which 
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stand out above all others. I do think, however, that we should point out in all 
fairness that the fellowship level has increased over the last few years and 
that the great foundations, such as the Guggenheim, for example, have elevated 
the level of their fellowships very substantially. It is true that universities 
which received grants or bequests from people twenty-five to fifty years ago 
are offering awards which are ridiculously low in the face of the inflationary 
situation. However, even the foundations like the Guggenheim have not raised 
fellowships to the level where a man’s incomeis comparable to what he would 


be receiving as an employee of Lockheed. 


Dr. Keene: I’d just like to make one point. If a corporation loses too 
many of its employees after investing in their education, this is a good reason 


for the corporation to check on itself. 


Mr. Braunschweiger: I believe that business and industry should be 
big enough to recognize that, if they give their people a higher education, 
industry is going to benefit by it. Ithink there is no better example of this than 


International Business Machines Corporation. 


Mr. Miller: I question whether I should speak up at all after this, but 
I do want to pick up a couple of points that have been made! We have about 
one hundred people in school across the country studying for the doctorate 
and the master’s. They are full-time students at full pay with all expenses 
paid. We don’t, however, pick up every little tab; the student buys his own 


textbooks and things like that. But this is his job assignment. 


In setting up this program, we recognized that these people would be 
“ош in the world’’ and exposed to research and development activities іп 
other concerns and that they might well be attracted to these other concerns. 
We felt that this was an excellent barometer with regard to the quality of work 
that was going on inside our ownorganization. If the students didn’t come back 


to us, we didn’t have a very good laboratory. 


Га also like to pick up the point that Dr. Tanaka made regarding the 


scientist- manager or the engineer-manager of a program or project who has 
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been charged with the responsibility of coming up with a particular product 
or design. This manager feels he faces, inpermitting someone to go to school 
either part-time or full-time, a loss of talent necessary to produce what he 
is being held responsible for. These managers definitely need to have a selling 
job done on them by top management; otherwise they will actually buck a 


program of education and development. 


Mr. Knotts: This last point is very important because a manager’s 
first responsibility is to get the job done. All the more reason why these 
programs should not be charged to the operating costs of individual managers 
or divisions. They are programs which are in effect a corporate investment; 
by corporate policy they should be managed and financed entirely outside 
the scope of business operating expense. But this does not mean that we 
should not constantly educate our top management and our first-line manage- 
ment with respect to the advantages of having these people work for us and 
that we should not exploit these young people to the maximum that we can 
while they are working. It is only in this way that these young people will 


grow professionally as rapidly as the opportunity presents. 


Dean Vivell: I’d like to point out to you that we still educate naval 
officers entirely at our own expense to the tune of about $1,500 a year. We 
are not amateurs in this business; we also have all the problems that you 
have discussed. The Bureau of Personnel picks upthe tab for this but we have 
the problem of getting enough money out of them also. And if there were any 


simple answers, we’d be able to tell you! 


Dr. Trotter: I think it is about time for this Forum to close and I 
think this is an excellent note on which to end these important discussions: 


we have found no simple answers! 


Mr. de Guigne: Thank you, Dr. Trotter. I now have the pleasure of 
introducing Allan Wright of the General Electric Company who will sum up for 


us and give us the report of the Evaluation Committee. 
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Mr. Wright: I think it is easy to say that the conference has been а 


great success. My personal joke book has been improved very considerably ! 


The problem of summing up is--to me at least--an extremely difficult 
one, particularly considering the job done by Dr. Trotter and his panel this 
morning. They very effectively brought together many of the loose ends of the 
previous days. I am certainly reminded of the story told during the last 
Brainpower Form of the sultan who entered his harem with a great air of 
perplexity. He knew what he had to do but didn’t know where to start! And 


this, indeed, is my problem this morning. 


I cannot possibly effectively summarize the actual statements that 
were made by each individual and the many very good ideas that were 
presented. What I can try to do is present a frame of reference into which we 
might put some of these ideas and hope to carry them away with us. There is 
always a danger in trying to summarize and measure something like a con- 
ference. The Heisenberg Principle, I think, applies in that you may destroy 
what you are trying to measure. There is also, of course, the problem of 
personal bias. lam personally involved іп the problems that we have discussed, 
and this morning I assume that my own ideas will tend to show up. I apologize 


for them beforehand. 


It seems to me that one ofthe perspectives we can create for ourselves 
here is to look at the progression of the three Brainpower Forums, which 
Admiral Stone effectively discussed at the opening session. The first forum 
conference talked about the need for scientific talent. In fact, the program for 
that session indicated, I think, a consciousness back in 1956 of the great 
national flap over the need for scientists. “We must immediately produce 


10,000 new ones а уеаг” and similar slogans appeared. It was brought out at 
that conference that we quite possibly have improper utilization- -throughout 
industry, government, and perhaps even in universities--of scientific talent. 
The second conference devoted itself to a numberof very fine ideas regarding 
the utilization of senior or retired people. Again, industry, government, the 


military, and, of course, universities participated. 
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This conference started out at least with the intention of discussing 
the place, philosophy, and organization of graduate studies. Someone had the 
wisdom touse the expression ‘‘graduate studies’’ soas to avoid the controversy 
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of training vs. education; the word ‘‘study,’’ I think, encompasses the two. 


I feel that another way of looking at this particular conference is 
to discuss it from the point of view of the individual. This point of view was 
not necessarily selected in the presentations, but I’d like to give it atry. We 
talked or inquired about something called self- realization or self- fulfillment 
of the individual, referring to, shall we say, the national consciousness or 
democratic spirit in our country. The quest of knowledge that Ben Lange 


brought out is an example. 


Individual differences were cited. Dr. O'Neill in particular made а 
point of this fact which I thought was quite valuable. Whenever we talk about 
a program, we must not only talk about the formal procedures but must also 
keep in mind the individual differences that may occur. Unfortunately, not 
everybody is qualified for higher education. This is true whether we have a 
local, decentralized kind of program or a national, corporate structure pro- 
gram. We talked about the selection process too, and we heard about the overall 
necessity for somehow bringing to the front those who would be capable of 
higher education or graduate study. The problem of how to select did not get 
tackled, at least іп a direct manner. Utilization or placement of the man was 
discussed. Dr. Keene, I know, was one of the first to use the term in our 
conference. But utilization is akin, in my mind, to the problem of selection 


for development, again the long-range view. 


Education vs. training came up. Dr. Shamis, Dr. Pickering, Admiral 
Singleton, all made points on this business of training vs. education. It is 


something of a semantic battle, but it seemsthat there was general agreement 
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that, when we use the term ‘‘education,’’ we imply the broadly based training 
or broadly based acquisition of knowledge forthe long haul--the person who is 
trained in how to study or methods of study or depth of analysis. Training 
somehow has a bit more specialized connotation. When training in industry or 
training in the universities mentioned, specialized areas are generally 
referenced, particularly technical ones. The expression ‘‘lifelong education’’ 


was brought out and, of course, is common here in California. 
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Dr. O’Neill cited and talked about the program of ‘‘adult study.’’ It 
seems to me that one of the mostimportant questions brought out was the real 
goal of industry. Are we looking (I say ‘‘we,’’ because I am a member of 
industry) to the universities for training, or are we looking for education, or 
for both? The question of support arises for whichever goal it is. I would hate 
to attempt in a few words to resolve those questions, but it seems that there 
was some indication--and the Evaluation Committee has a remark on this--that 
the universities should continue (as Dr. Termankeynoted) їо be concerned with 
education as broad, long-term training of people’s minds and that industry 
should be concerned with training for the specific case. A course in advanced 
semiconductors to do such and such is the responsibility of industry. Now, of 
course, industry may turn to the universities for help in teaching that course 
and, in fact, to direct a program in this field. But the two goals are quite 


distinct. 


Dr. Terman felt quite strongly (апі І knowfrom my experience with the 
Honors Cooperative Program at Stanford that, on the administration side at 
least, Stanford is quite firm about this) that education is a total life experience 
that must be lived in residence on campus in the ideal case. This position is 
one that must be considered by industry, which does not in general find it 


convenient because of controllers or others. 


We have the general problem of semantics involved in what I have 
chosen to call ‘‘philosophy.’’ We talk aboutthe Ph.D. degree, the root of which 
is, of course, the doctor of philosophy. But when we talk about higher education, 
particularly at the Ph.D. level, we are frequently talking, it seems to me, 
about the philosophic ability to tackle new subjects and to be so prepared, in 
the sense of self-realization. Again, this is why I think that individuals are 
involved in this whole process about which we are speaking. In this connection, 
Professor Meriam and Don Miller commented that the people with the Ph.D. 
are the ones on whom you build the broadest programs. I think Dr. Keene’s 


expression, ‘‘ideational ability,’’ is what you would buy in the Ph.D. There is 
the related idea of sustained creativity; Mr. Rosen brought that out and I feel 


it is true that such ideation should be devoted to sustained creativity. 
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Тһе question of whether we have artificial goals and degrees for their 
own sake was mentioned by Joe Cryden. Again, this was a good point; some of 
us are perhaps a little more sensitive tothis one than others. Are we possibly 
looking for degrees as such rather than for the knowledge that they hopefully 
represent? Of course, Joe was speaking about the middle of the curve because 
degrees generally do indicate knowledge. I think we must be careful not to 
focus on degrees for their own sake as ‘‘coin of the realm.’’ Degrees, when 
one gets ready to change companies, are extremely important because it’s very 
difficult to sell another company on your resume alone for the simple reason 
that, while you may be very experienced and very well trained (in the strict use 
of the word), this is very difficult to prove other than by being hired by the 


other company. Degrees are important. 


I think another way to take an overall look at our conference is to talk 
about the environment in which we place the individuals for their study. Oscar 
Simpson of Philco made this point and it was not particularly discussed, but I 
frankly feel that it’s quite important. As Mr. Simpson asked, ‘‘Are the 
scientists creating the environment, or is the environment creating the 
scientist?’’ Certainly there is no clear answer, but I think the environment 
must be considered when we place emphasis on graduate education. The 
problem of related job assignments, for example, comes under this subject of 
environment. Are we properly providing complementary work assignments 


during the period the part-time student is in a graduate program? 


Taking the total point of view, wehada number of excellent discussions 
On what is now, or what the present programs are in industry. Dr. Terman 
summarized very nicely from the university point of view. Dr. Warfield gave 
an excellent and scholarly documentation of the programs, particularly with 
respect to dollars, fellowships, and allocations by various categories. Larry 
Walker of General Electric talked about General Electric’s program, and I’m 
certainly pleased that it came under discussion іп various ways. In particular, 
he made the point that in our company, under the present organizational 
decentralization, we have high variability and a good deal of local option; our 
position in Palo Alto, for example, with respect to Stanford is quite different 


from that of my own headquarters in Phoenix with respect to Arizona State. 
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Don Miller of IBM summarized the very excellent program they have there, 
both in the local and national sense, and this morning Bob Knotts gave us 
General Craigie’s views both with regard to the Air Force and American 
Machine and Foundry. All these people gave particular comments on what is 
done. What should be didn’t receive, I think, as much attention, and I’m not 
sure that it should have for the simple reason that we could spend today and 


probably tomorrow in subcommittee to discuss specific problems. 


We certainly find variations in--and I’ll select Dr. Terman as the 
expert here--the full-time programs. A good deal of comment was made 
concerning the fact that during the dissertation period there should be full- 
time residence. Dr. Pickering spoke about the question of debt. Is there 
really a debt to the company or foundation that sponsored the student? The 


question is indeed a good one and remained unanswered. 


Mr. Miller, again, spoke about IBM’s concept that education is work 
and that it is a work assignment to go to an institution (having been properly 
selected by some process which is not discussed). The cooperative programs 
came in for much discussion and apparently are very popular in various areas 
of the country: work for a year, study for a year, or study for nine months, 
work for three, and so on. And Ibelieve it was Dr. O’Neill who made the point 
that learning can take place off campus. I think that the wording somehow 
sounds sharper as I use it than in the context in which Dr. O’Neill said it. 
But the point is that some aspects of education probably can be carried on off 
campus. A third general category is the truly part-time situation in which 
students take courses for a few hours a day, study in the evening, and work 
either a full or almost full day for industry. Several of the student representa- 
tives mentioned their pleasure with that system. Perhaps it’s because they 


themselves have that experience. 


Dr. Tanaka made a very good point this morning regarding the 
importance of job selling. I happen to bean advocate of this point of view, and, 
while it has certain crass marketing expressions, it is true that we are in the 
business of marketing jobs. And it’s true whether you’re in the operating line 
of management, in the staff function of employee and public relations, or 


whatever you happen to call it. You do have to establish jobs that are pleasing 
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іп and of themselves; Don Miller mentioned the measure of this fact of 
research effectiveness. ‘‘How many come back after you’ve thrown them into 


the pool?’’ to use your expression, Dr. Terman. 
P y P 


Another aspect that came up is what I call ‘ог whom the bell tolls; ”” 
15%, 5%, 3%, etc. were figures that were used. We are back to the point I made 
earlier on selection process. We could devote, І am sure, many hours more 
(which we do not have) to the question of selection--how to determine or how 
to identify those who are capable of receiving higher education? The measures 
we are discussing bear fruit ten years inthe future, particularly when we look 
at them from the controllers’ point of view; by the nature of their work, 
controllers discuss the dollars of investment, howto depreciate the investment, 
how to claim it on the tax structure, how in general to treat it from the 


economic or accounting point of view. 


I thought that a very good point was made, almost a summary point, by 
both General Schomburg and Mr. Miller, that we are in the business of 
developing people. We may specifically be in computers, missiles, or some 
other given field, but, like the universities, weare in the business of developing 
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people. By the way, I thought “university' was well defined: its function is to 


create information, to disseminate or transfer it, and to store it. 


Reading the objectives of the conference, it would seem that we deviated 
slightly from announced objectives 1, 2, 3, and 4. However, it appears to me 
that this is not important since they were preliminary planning goals. It would 
be unfortunate if the conference had been so tightly structured that good ideas 


on other aspects could not have come out. 


The Evaluation Committee appointed by Mr. de Guigne consists of 
Admiral Spruance as Chairman; Mr. Mello, Vice-Chairman; myself, as the 
recording secretary; Robert Knotts; Dr. Warfield; Dr. Parden; Dr. Trotter; 
Dr. O’Neill; and Dr. Keene. We have come up with the following tentative 
recommendations to and for the Governors of the International Science 
Foundation. We have not had time--and my apologies--to put them in final 


language. The ideas are as follows: 
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Universities should continue their present emphasis on broad education; 
the temptation to teach the scientific specialties of today should be 
resisted. Industry and government should recognize their responsibility 
for specific training; this job- focused need may be met by in-house courses 
taught by in-house competence, by university faculty on retainer agree- 
ments, or by returning employees to universities for specific courses 


and/or further education under a variety of programs. 


It is desirable that education be pursued in a full-time, in- residence 
manner especially during the doctoral work and dissertation. Industry, 
government, and universities should work harder to accomplish such a 


goal, commensurate with industry’s and government’s short-term needs. 


The whole question of university support should be examined more 
intensively, particularly with respect to private vs. public support and the 


implications of each. 


Universities, industry, and government needto be more concerned with the 
proper foundation of investment in education; more vigorous definitions 
in terms of finance and accountancy are needed (better orientation for 


those concerned with financial decisions may be part of the problem). 


On an experimental basis, the International Science Foundation should 
form an advisory graduate study and training council in some test area, 


such as Santa Clara County. The work of the council would be to: 
a) aid and counsel smaller industries who have a need for graduate study 
programs but who lack guidance in the matter; 


b) interact with universities and colleges in the area, making known 


industry’s needs and helping to match programs with needs; 


c) cooperate and interact with the Relations with Industry Committee of 
the American Society for Engineering Education where the activities 


of the two groups overlap. 
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6. Тһе amount of every grant ог fellowship should be raised to take account 
of today’s costs and to reflect the higher proportion of married students. 
The status of fellowships should be raised so that competition and pride 


can be increased motivation factors. 


7. Too much emphasis should not be placed on technical education alone. 
Even in our scientific world, decision makers need a broader framework 


for their decisions. 


This, then, concludes the recommendations of your Committee and my 


summary comments. 
Mr. de Guigne: Thank you, Allan, for a very excellent summary. 


This is the end of our meeting, and I want to thank each and every one of 
you for coming and for contributing somuchto its success. Also, at this time, 
I wish to thank our sponsors and, in particular, the U.S. Naval Postgraduate 


School which supplied the excellent facilities for this meeting. 


I hope we will all meet again beforetoo long, and--to those who are going 


far away--Bon Voyage! 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


Christian de Guigne, Chairman, Board of Governors 


In 1953, with the assistance of the California Academy of Sciences and 
the endorsement of the National Academy of Sciences-National Research 
Council, the Cooperative Research Institute established an experimental inter- 
national science center in Golden Gate Park to aid in the development of our 
own scientific resources and those of our colleagues overseas. The Center 
became a focal point for engineers and scientists visiting the Bay Area and 
developed activities which have given local professional personnel increased 


opportunities for exchanging ideas with scientists from other countries. 


In 1954, when the work of the experimental San Francisco Bay Area 
International Science Center had begun to receive the recognition of organiza- 
tions in other parts of the United States and abroad, it was proposed that a 
new foundation be organized for the purpose of sponsoring not only the opera- 
tion of the San Francisco Center but also for undertaking the establishment and 
operation of similar centers in other metropolitan areas. In order to provide 
an effective method for stimulating the development ofthe scientific resources 
of these areas, it was recommended that the new foundation’s membership 
structure be carefully tailoredto integrate the cooperative efforts of academies 
of science, research councils, scientific and engineering societies, colleges and 
universities, government agencies, museums, foundations, research institutes, 
industrial laboratories, banks, corporations, associations, and individuals. 
Accordingly, a group of members of the Cooperative Research Institute 
established the International Science Foundation as a non-profit corporation 


with international headquarters in San Francisco. 


The program of the International Science Foundation depends upon three 


types of activity for its effectiveness: 


1. Establishment and operation of science centers in metropolitan 


areas capable of supporting their programs. As additional centers have been 


established with the aid of local scientific organizations, they have at first 
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functioned ав clearinghouses to aid visiting scietists and engineers іп ex- 
changing ideas and developing professional cooperation with their colleagues 
in local industrial laboratories, universities, research institutes, and other 
Organizations. Each center develops a program to meet local needs. ISF’s 
ultimate objective is to have eachcenterhousedin its own buildings, providing 
facilities which may be used by all ISF members for offices, meetings, and 
other activities. The first international science center designed to provide 
complete facilities to ISF members was established in Sunnyvale, California, 
in 1959, by International Science Center Associates. The service facilities in 
this 130-acre planned community for research and development groups are 
being developed by a group of corporate and participating members of the 


International Science Foundation. 


2. Strengthening the mechanism of exchange between all scientists and 
engineers. The International Science Foundation believes that emphasis should 
be placed on improving the quality of scientificand engineering manpower and 
on increasing the productivity of our existing manpower resources. Visiting 
engineers and scientists bring new ideas into laboratories and stimulate our 
research staffs. ISF promotes world trade in ideas through its center pro- 
grams, through travel grants, exchange of publications and information, and 
by special projects such as the publication of inventories of the scientific 


resources of the areas served by ISF centers. 


3. Development of cooperative projects between members of the 
Foundation. The cooperative projects that have been developed during the past 
five years are projects in which each ISF member provides personnel and a 
portion of the required funds or material for the work. The International 
Science Foundation also sponsors a Brainpower Forum conference series 
which functions as an industry-education- government forum іп the area of 


scientific manpower. 


The program of the International Science Foundation takes on new 
importance in view of the recent cold wardevelopments which are ushering in 
an era of worldwide, open competition between democratic and communist 


systems. The Foundation depends upon corporate support for its effectiveness 
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апа, іп turn, gives American business and industrial interests ап opportunity 
to make direct contact with ISF member institutions in other countries and 
participate in cooperative projects which are mutually beneficial. ISF’s 
corporate members are in a strategic position to demonstrate some of the 
advantages of our free enterprise system to scientists representing these 


overseas scientific groups when they are visiting the United States. 
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| Varian Associates 


CORPORATE MEMBERS 


| American Chemical Corporation 
American President Lines, Ltd. 
І Bank of America, N. T. & S.A. 
Bechtel Corporation 
John S. Bolles 
California Pacific Title Insurance Company 
Chemical Process Company 
Chrysler Missile Division 
City Title Insurance Company 
Cotherman & Judd, Inc. 
Crocker- Anglo National Bank 
Cutter Laboratories 
| The Draper Companies 
First Stockton Corp. 
First Western Bank and Trust Company 
The Fluor Corporation, Ltd. 
J. А. Folger & Company 
General Electric Company 
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Hitchcock & Chamberlain, Ltd. 

Howe, Neilson & Prentice 

Johnson & Mape Construction Company 
Kaiser Industries Corporation 

Levi Strauss and Company, Inc. 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 
MacKay & Somps 

The Marquardt Corporation 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
North American Aviation, Inc. 
Northrop Corporation 

Pacific Scientific Company 

The Ralph M. Parsons Company 
Philco Corporation 

Raytheon Company 

Romano- Randle Properties 

Schlage Lock Company 

Sunnyvale Standard 

Tidewater Oil Company 

Trojan Construction Co. 

United Electrodynamics, Inc. 

United States Lines Company 

United Technology Corporation 

Utah Construction & Mining Co. 

Van Waters & Rogers, Inc. 

Wells Fargo Bank American Trust Company 


INSTITUTIONAL MEMBER 


Palo Alto Medical Research Foundation 


ORGANIZATIONAL MEMBER 


Manufacturing Chemists’ Association, Inc. 


PARTICIPATING MEMBERS 


Academie Suisse des Sciences Medicales 

Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei 

Canadian Universities Foundation 

Central National Council for Applied Scientific Research in the 
Netherlands 

Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique (France) 

The Chemical Institute of Canada 
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Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas (Spain) 
Consiglio Nazionale delle Ricerche 

Council of Scientific and Industrial Research of India 

The Danish Academy of Technical Sciences 

Finnish Academy of Science and Letters 

Fonds National de la Recherche Scientifique (Belgium) 
Fonds National Suisse de la Recherche Scientifique 
Instituto de Investigaciones y Ensayes de Materiales (Chile) 
Instituto Nacional de la Investigacion Scientifica (Mexico) 
Instituto Nacional de Pesquisas da Amazonia 

Japan Trade Center 

Malayan Scientific Association 

National Research Council of Canada 

National Research Council of the Philippines 

National Science Development Board of the Philippines 
National Taiwan University 

Netherlands Organization for Pure Research 

Norske Videnskaps- Akademi i Oslo 

Osterreichische Akademie der Wissenschaften 

Pakistan Council of Scientific and Industrial Research 


Real Academia de Ciencias Exactas, Fisicas y Naturales (Spain) 


Royal Danish Academy of Sciences and Letters 

Royal Netherlands Academy of Sciences and Letters 

Royal Society of Edinburgh 

The Royal Society of New Zealand 

Royal Swedish Academy of Engineering Sciences 

Science Society of Thailand 

Scientific Research Institute (Korea) 

Society for Visiting Scientists Ltd. 

South African Council for Scientific and Industrial Research 


California State Polytechnic College 
Claremont Men’s College 

Long Beach State College 

Loyola University of Los Angeles 
Monterey Institute of Foreign Studies 
Monterey Peninsula College 
Occidental College 

George Pepperdine College 

Pomona College 

The Rice Institute 

San Francisco State College 

San Jose State College 

Scripps College 

Stanford University 

University of California 

University of Redlands 

University of San Francisco 
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University of Southern California 
Whittier College 


American Anthropological Association 

American Association on Emeriti 

American Dental Association 

American Geographical Society 

American Institute of Chemical Engineers, Northern California Section 

American Institute of Electrical Engineers 

American Meteorological Society 

American Neurological Association 

American Physiological Society 

American Society for Testing Materials 

American Society of Agronomy 

American Society of Animal Production 

American Society of Civil Engineers 

American Society of Heating and Air Conditioning Engineers, 
Southern California Chapter 

American Veterinary Medical Association 

Beaudette Foundation for Biological Research 

Botanical Society of America 

California Academy of Medicine 

California Horticultural Society 

Colorado- Wyoming Academy of Science 

Georgia Academy of Science 

Піпоіѕ State Museum 

Illuminating Engineering Society, Golden Gate Section 

The Mathematical Association of America 

Society for the Study of Development and Growth 

Society of American Military Engineers, San Francisco Post 

Soil Science Society of America 

Structural Engineers Association of Northern California 

Strybing Arboretum Society 

Western Electronic Manufacturers’ Association 

Wildlife Society 


Campbell-Ewald Company 

Chevrolet Division, General Motors Corporation 
Copease Corporation 

Crown Zellerbach Foundation 
Dictaphone Corporation 

Ford Motor Company 

Friden, Inc. 

The Gray Line, Inc. 

National Association of Manufacturers 
Pick Enterprises 

Underwood- Olivetti Corporation 
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Air Research and Development Command 
Army Language School 

U. S. Army Ordnance Missile Command 

U. S. Naval Postgraduate School 

U.S. Naval Radiological Defense Laboratory 


Anaheim Chamber of Commerce 
Burbank Chamber of Commerce 

El Segundo Chamber of Commerce 
Long Beach Chamber of Commerce 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
Marin County Development Foundation 
Monterey Peninsula Chamber of Commerce 
Napa Chamber of Commerce 

New England Council for Economic Development 
Oakland Chamber of Commerce 
Pomona Chamber of Commerce 
Redwood City Chamber of Commerce 
Richmond Chamber of Commerce 

The San Francisco Bay Area Council 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 
San Jose Chamber of Commerce 

Santa Barbara Chamber of Commerce 
Santa Monica Chamber of Commerce 
Sunnyvale Chamber of Commerce 
Torrance Chamber of Commerce 
Vallejo Chamber of Commerce 
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$65 Million International Science Center Proposed for San Francisco 


The Board of Governors of the International Science Foundation has recently 
proposed to the San Francisco Port Authority that a $65,000,000 International 
Science Center be developed on the San Francisco Embarcadero. The area pres- 
ently occupied by Piers 1, 3, 5, and 7 would be redeveloped by the Foundation 
if the proposal is accepted by the Port Authority. The Center would become the 
first element of Cyril Magnin’s “Embarcadero City” plan for redevelopment of 
the waterfront. 


The proposed San Francisco Center would be the second in a series of pilot 
centers which are being sponsored by the Foundation as a result of the Brain- 
power Forum conferences at the U.S. Naval Postgraduate School. The Brainpower 
Forum was established several vears ago as ап industry-education-government 
forum which had the objective of developing policy on common problems in the 
area of scientific manpower. A 1956 conference served to highlight the fact that 
the utilization of scientific manpower is sometimes adversely affected by in- 
adequate service facilities. At the close of the conference, the Forum participants 
recommended that the International Science Foundation initiate a program to 
evolve several experimental science centers that would contain services to ensure 
maximum productivity of the scientists and engineers utilizing the facilities of 
these centers. It is hoped that these prototype centers will establish patterns for 
technological facilities which will be repeated throughout the world. 


Unlike New York’s center, which houses only engineering societies, the Center 
proposed for San Francisco would contain facilities for the technical meetings, 
seminars, and conferences of a wide variety of organizations representing all 
scientific disciplines It would provide facilities to San Francisco sections of 
national engineering and scientific societies and would, in addition, house many 
types of administrative-professional activity. Space would be available to over- 
seas scientific organizations, international engineering firms, and consulting engi- 
neers. Service facilities would be provided for these interests. An engineers’ club, 
a technical library, a reception center for visiting scientists, and conference facil- 
ities would be included in the Center. 


On October 4, 1960, a Board of Governors’ committee was appointed to ex- 
pedite the planning for the project, which would be the first of its kind established 
in апу metropolitan area. Nathaniel Owings was named Chairman, and Christian 
де Guigne, Donald H. McLaughlin, J. F. Sullivan, Jr., апа R. L. Champion were 
named members of the committee. A program for the Center development has 
been evolved, and the firm of Skidmore, Owings and Merrill has prepared the 
preliminary plans for the project. 


The proposed International Science Center would give the San Francisco Bay 
Area a unique cultural center on the 14.7-acre site. A feature of the imaginative 
design is that all buildings except those on the extreme northern and southern 
ends of the property would be set back at least 200 feet from the Embarcadero 
freeway, thus avoiding visual conflict with the freeway and maintaining vistas 
from the Embarcadero level and from the freeway itself. 


With the exception of the office tower, al! buildings would be lower than the 
Embarcadero freeway so that they would not block the view of the Bay from 
either the city or the freeway. The tower would be 90 feet square and 240 feet 
high. It would be 1,000 feet from the nearest apartment tower proposed for the 
Golden Gateway and would be protected by 600 feet of low-rise development 
on all sides. The low-rise buildings would not only be set back from the freeway 
but would be raised above the plaza level on columns, thus permitting a view of 
the Bay under the freeway and under the buildings from the ground level. The 
plazas would extend down to the water, and promenades along the waterfront 
would be provided. 


The total area of the Science Center buildings would be 1,212,500 square feet. 
The International Science Center auditorium would seat approximately 4,000 
people, and parking for 900 cars would be provided below the plaza level. A 
small hotel of 200 rooms would be constructed primarily for use by visiting 
scientists and engineers. There would be a small commercial area of 30,000 square 
feet to house service-type shops for the convenience of Science Center personnel 
and visitors. 


Christian de Guigne, Chairman of ISF’s Board of Governors, stated in 
describing the proposal: “The design of the International Science Center rec- 
ognizes the fact that a development of this kind would have great significance 
to the overall use of the waterfront by the people of San Francisco and the State 
of California. In addition to creating a much needed community center for 
scientific and professional activities, the project can initiate the civic utilization 
of the waterfront north of the Ferry Building in accordance with the Magnin 
master plan for redevelopment of the area which has been developed by arch- 
itects Ernest Born and John S. Bolles.” 


жене VVUMNNUIILY ағу DO члрапиосци ап опе гипирріпс> 


Aware of the potential benefits that new research activities can bring to th 
Philippines, the National Science Development Board, one of the participatin, 
members of the International Science Foundation, has established a “Scienci 
Community” for scientists, engineers, and supporting technical personnel whicl 
will provide service facilities in the Brainpower Forum pattern. 


The research center will provide Filipino scientists with the creative atmos 
phere necessary to stimulate research efforts presently under way in universities 
industrial laboratories, and government agencies. Laboratory facilities will b 
made available not only to government scientists but also to any qualifiec 
researcher in the fields of agriculture, biology, chemistry, engineering, math 
ematics and physics, medicine, mineralogy, and the social sciences who wishe 
to take up residence in the Community. Four research laboratories, an admin 
istration building, a science hall, and an auditorium are planned for the initia 
complex. 


Brainpower Forum 


The International Science Foundation has tentatively scheduled two more 
conferences in its Brainpower Forum series at the U.S. Naval Postgraduate 
School. In October, 1961, conference participants will consider new opportunitie: 
for industry participation in technological development programs. 


There will be a conference in October, 1962 which will bring together repre 
sentatives of industry, education, and government to discuss the problems о! 
planning educational and research facilities for maximum brainpower productivity 
It is expected that a large number of ISF’s overseas members will participate 
in the 1962 conference. 


One of the features of the conference will be a discussion of the programs now 
under way іп the Foundation’s first experimental Science Center in Santa Clars 
County. ISF members who are developing this 130-acre planned community for 
research and development groups will present reports on their projects. 


International Science Fair 


Representatives of members of the International Science Foundation in seven 
countries are now working on long-range plans for the development of an 
International Science Fair which can be established within three years. The 
Board of Governors is convinced that this project could play an important role 
in strengthening relationships between engineers and scientists throughout the 
world and has invited all Foundation members to submit ideas. 


The Fair is envisioned as a permanent, ship-based exhibition which will be 
sponsored by all membership categories of the Foundation. Its permanent base 
would be San Francisco, but the ship would exhibit each year in major ports 
around the world. An International Science Foundation member in each country 
participating in the program would be selected to serve as host organization when 
the Fair exhibits in an overseas port. 


Fair exhibits are to be furnished by ISF members representing industry, 
education, and government in the participating countries. In addition to these 
exhibits, there would be a student section where space would be made available 
to science teachers’ associations and other organizations sponsoring student science 
exhibits from the participating countries. 


Plan of the International Science Foundation’s proposed International Science 
Center on the San Francisco Embarcadero. The Ferry Building appears at the 
left of the drawing. 


Development Plan for San Francisco Center 


Phase I development of the new Center would include 18,000 sq. ft. of space 
for liaison offices of ISF members; 40,000 sq. ft. for the Cosmos Club; and a 6,000 
sq. ft. library and reception center for visiting scientists. Initially, there would 
be 100,000 sq. ft. of office space for the San Francisco Bay Area sections of 
engineering and scientific societies, service facilities (translation, mailing, mimeo- 
graphing, telephone answering, etc.), international engineering firms, technical 
publishers, engineers. architects, and consultants. 


Phase II development of the Center would include 400,000 sq. ft. of additional 
office space for international engineering firms and other members of the 
Foundation; 50,000 sq. ft. for consulates; a medical and dental clinic; computer 
center; data processing facility; and commercial facilities such as a health club 
and pool, bank, travel agency. barber shop, drug store, men’s shop, restaurant, 
pub, bookstore, and gift shops. 


In the third phase of development, a 54,000 sq. ft. auditorium, 100,000 sq. 
ft. conference center, 16,500 sq. ft. exhibit hall, and a hotel and restaurant would 
be added to complete the Center complex. 
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Plan of the International Science Foundation’s proposed International Science 
Center on the San Francisco Embarcadero. The Ferry Building appears at the 
left of the drawing. 


Development Plan for San Francisco Center 


Phase I development of the new Center would include 18,000 sq. ft. of space 
for liaison offices of ISF members; 40,000 sq. ft. for the Cosmos Club; and a 6,000 
sq. ft. library and reception center for visiting scientists. Initially, there would 
be 100,000 sq. ft. of office space for the San Francisco Bay Area sections of 
engineering and scientific societies, service facilities (translation, mailing, mimeo- 
graphing, telephone answering, etc.), international engineering firms, technical 
publishers, engineers, architects, and consultants. 


Phase II development of the Center would include 400,000 sq. ft. of additional 
office space for international engineering firms and other members of the 
Foundation; 50,000 sq. ft. for consulates; a medical and dental clinic; computer 
center; data processing facility; and commercial facilities such as a health club 
and pool, bank, travel agency, barber shop, drug store, men’s shop, restaurant, 
pub, bookstore, and gift shops. 


In the third phase of development, a 54,000 sq. ft. auditorium, 100,000 sq. 
ft. conference center, 16,500 sq. ft. exhibit hall, and a hotel and restaurant would 
be added to complete the Center complex. 


